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NOTICE. 

Of the papers contained in tliis Yolume, Chapters I. to XY. 
are reprinted from the Standard ; and Chapters XYII. to 
XIX. are reprinted from the Scotsman and the Glasgow Netos, 
Chapter XYI. is now printed for the first time. 



TO MY CONSTANT READER. 



My dear 



I MUST ever think that I displayed a happy 
forethought and wise prevision in that I did not 
commence to scribble until I had first taken steps 
to provide myself, in you, with at least one 
Constant Reader. ''Come what may/' I said to 
myself, when, five and twenty years ago, I 
dropped my first efiusion into the Letter Box — 
'' Come what may, I have at least secured a public, 
limited, no doubt, but appreciative, and always in 
harmony with itself and me/' You, however, 
have been much more than a constant reader. 
How often you have extracted, arranged, and in- 
dexed notes — ^how frequently you have hunted up 
and verified or corrected quotations — ^how often 
compositors have had reason to bless the days 
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on which you acted as my amanuensis— how fre- 
quently, the sleepless wife of a *' Sleepless Man,'* 
you have watched and worked by me — these 
things are known only to me. In all that I have 
done, you have had so large a share that I may 
say, '^ Quod spiro^ etplaceOj siplaceo '' (which, alas ! 
is an open question), '' tuum esf 

Even Mr. Bagnet, though he was properly 
anxious to maintain discipline, would sometimes 
confess how much he owed to Mrs. Bagnet, and 
it is with love and gratitude that I follow his 
example. 

Fbane Ives Scudamose. 

2Ue August, 1875/ 
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THE DAY DEEAMS 

A SLEEPLESS MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

so EARLY IN THE MORNING. 

BuRCKHARDT, the Arabian traveller, tells us that 
when he asked the Arab physicians how they treated 
the cases of those who could not sleep, they replied 
that the remedy was very simple, for that when 
a man could not sleep they set him to watch the 
camels. The remedy was never known to fail. 
As soon as the sleepless man found that it was his 
duty to keep awake, the perversity of his nature 
weighed upon his eyelids, and he slept the sleep of 
the just. 

I have been a sleepless man from my youth up. 
I have perpetually asked myself with the poet, — 

" How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest ? " 

But I have never got a satisfactoiy answer to the 
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question. I can only hope that the brave sleep 
better than I do. I have become learned in all the 
ways of the sleepless, and from my experience I 
can confirm the dictum of the Arabs. K you want 
to go to sleep you should try to keep awake. 
Meditate on some improving theme, such as ''the 
man and dog fight at Hanley/' or the constant spar- 
ring between Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Har- 
court, ''the spread of phylloxera in the wine dis- 
tricts/^ or "the progress of Sir Wilfrid Lawson^s 
Permissive Bill/' " the proposed decorations of St. 
Paul's/' or "the legality of the Exeter reredos." 
If you meditate these themes strictly sleep may 
come. You may also try an improving book. For 
this purpose I can recommend the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, I do not know the writers in this 
excellent periodical, but I figure them to myself as 
wreathed in amaranth and moly, and lying all day 
long by rivers " to whose falls melodious birds sing 
madrigals." Probably they fall asleep by the rivers, 
for they never put the madrigals into their periodi- 
cals. But the effect of their writings is charming. 
When I want "the sober certainty of 'sleeping 
bliss ' " I turn to the Society of Arts Jouimal, and 
read the reports of the discussions at the weekly 
meetings — 

" And they in pleasing slamber lull the sense." 

As for the ordinary base and mechanical devices 
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for the provocation of sleep, I have tried them all 
and hold them in contempt. I can indeed say with 
Mr. Wordsworth — 

" A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sonnd of rain and bees 
Mormuring ; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas. 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
I've thought of all by turns, and still I He 
Sleepless!" 

These devices have never helped me, nor, as it 
seems, did they help the poet. Indeed, I cannot 
help thinking that their failure had filled the poet's 
soul with wrath, and that he vented some part of it 
in that beautiful sonnet, '' Upon Westminster 
Bridge,^' at the close of which he cries out, — 

" Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep," 

as if he were enraged to find that, of all things, he 
alone was sleepless. 

I was recently discussing these mechanical aids 
to somnolence with an ingenious friend of mine 
who has some confidence in them. He told me 
that, thinking the counting of sheep to be a com- 
mon-place operation, and unworthy of his position 
in society (he is a member of the Political Economy 
Club), he had taken to regarding himself as a teller 
for the Liberal party on divisions in the House of 
Commons, and to counting the members as they 
passed the gangway. He said that he found 
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4 TH£ DAY DREAMS 

this plan answer very well during the first three 
sessions of the late Parliament, as the Liberal sheep 
were then in the habit of ^^ passing leisurely by, 
one after one/^ and he expressed himself as being 
under great obligations to the Irish Church Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill; ^^but/^ he added, with tears 
in his eyes, '^ these were visions too bright to last/' 

" Turn wheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more." 

^'The sheep don't pass leisurely by; some of 'em 
turn round and bolt; some of 'em try to get ahead 
of the leader, some of 'em take the gate at the 
wrong place, and some of 'em sneak through the 
hedges on either side of the gate." 

I cannot greatly sympathize with my poor friend ; 
for, as I have said, I despise these contrivances. 
They may be successful at first, but they soon fail 
of their effect, and then you must fall back on other 
resources. My resource is ''early rising." When 
I can no longer sleep I get up and go out for a 
walk. I do this whether I am in town or country. 
There are few milkmen in London who cannot say 
of me, — 

" Oft have I seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the * dust ' away." 

I have chaflfered for a lobster at Billingsgate at 
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three in tlie mornings and at the same honr have 
reclined on a pile of cabbages in Covent Grarden and 
cooled my parched lips with the freshest of straw- 
berries. So, also, into whatever pla<5e my business 
or my pleasure have led me, I have still contrived 
to see more of the world before breakfast than 
others have seen in the remainder of the day. I 
don^t do this because I like it. It is with me a 
choice of evils, I have no fancy 

" To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dnll night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise." 

On the contrary, I have no patience with the lark, 
who no doubt could sleep if he would, but who 
chooses to turn out of his warm bed for the 
purpose of disturbing his neighbours. Nor do I 
greatly affect the early thrush. If I had been at 
the comer of Wood Street with poor Susan when 

" She heard 
In the silence of morning, the song of that bird " 

I should not have seen any '^ volumes of vapour in 
Lothbury ^^ or any '^ river ^^ in Cheapside. I should 
simply have trudged to Billingsgate to cheapen a 
sole for breakfast. 

But although ^^ early rising ^' is with me merely 
the least of two evils, it has made me acquainted 
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With mucli that I would fain impart to others. 
^^ Sleepless myself/^ I would fain ^'furnish others 
sleep,^^ and if my tediousness rescues but one 
human being from the horrors of insomnia I shall 
not have been wakeful in vain. 

I will begin with my recent experience of "A 
Walk in the Boulonnais.'^ The clocks below us, in 
the village of Outreau, were striking four as we stood 
on the high ground by Chateau Reynaud, and gazed 
on the varied prospect. I say we, because on this 
occasion I had the companionship of two young 
fellows, who had heard of the great eminence to 
which I had attained in the art of early rising, and 
had implored me to teach them its first principles. 
I cannot say that my task was an easy one. Indeed, 
I was compelled to enforce my precepts with the 
water-jug before I copld induce them to get up. 
But they will never forget that first lesson, and to 
that extent my educational system may be held to 
have succeeded. These young fellows have no 
sense of the shortness of life, and sleep as if the 
longevity of Methuselah were entailed upon them. 
^^Oh, Fortune !^^ I exclaimed, as I shook first one 
and then the other, ^'how partial art thou in the 
distribution of thy gifts. One tithe of the sleep 
which thou dost lavish on these inappreciative cubs 
in a single month would furnish me with healthy 
rest for a year ! " 
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Having at last roused them, they dressed them- 
selves with great good humour, and we set forth. 
The elder of the two was a mighty moth-hunter, 
who had conceived the bold idea of penetrating into 
the forests of the Boulonnais and tracking his 
savage prey to its lair. He strode along with his 
net over his shoulder like the retiarius of the 
ancient arena, and with the death-dealing cyanide 
bottle lurking in his satchel ; and I thought, as I 
marked his manly bearing, that the Privet Hawk 
who dared to encounter him would soon be enclosed 
in that '^ inevitable um/^ 

The younger of the two had no special motive for 
the walk. ''He was going," he said, ''because the 
other fellow was going. If the other fellow hadn^t 
gone he wouldn't have gone, but as the other fellow 
wanted to go, why you know, he wanted to go/' 
For all this show of indifference, however, he saw 
as much and noted as much as any of us during our 
walk. 

We lingered long on the plateau of Chateau 
Reynaud, and the view justified the delay. North- 
wards we looked over the open sea towards Eng- 
land, and in that clear morning air could catch 
occasional glimpses of the English coast. East- 
wards, even the high ground of Boulogne, with its 
cathedral, which is so conspicuous at a distance and 
so insignificant when you are close to it, appeared 
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to be in a valley ; and we could see beyond it a 
long line of coast, with the surf breaking on it, 
until Cape Grisnez and its lighthouse bounded the 
prospect in that direction. Westwards a winding 
valley met the eye, with the hill sides covered with 
woods and cornfields, and the little villages of Pont 
de Briques, St. Etienne, and Audisque nestled among 
the trees. Southwards, and immediately below us, 
lay the Liane, whose windings rival those of the 
Forth at Alloa. The smoke from the iron furnaces, 
far down below us, floated up into the clear blue 
sky, and formed a little cloud by itself. We thought 
of the words of the Ettrick Shepherd: — 

** And the reek of the cot hrnag over the plain, 
Like a little wee cloud in the world, its lane." 

Rising up sharply from the opposite bank of the 
Liane, and stretching away into the remote dis- 
tance, was a range of hills, for the most part well- 
wooded, but here and there showing long ranges of 
gorse-covered down. On the side of one of these 
hills, immediately in front of us, and backed by a 
thick cluster of trees, was the little church of St. 
Leonard. It is said that on the site of this church 
Christianity was first preached in the Boulonnais. 
Be that as it may, the church adds an attractive 
feature to the lands ape. It is shorn of its former 
pro^ ortions. Only a portion of the nave remains. 
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and the tower (the lower part of which is ancient) is 
separated therefrom. But the situation gives to it 
and the churchyard an inexpressible charm. The 
French, as a rule, are tender of their churchyards, 
and do not desecrate the graves of their beloved 
ones with the feeble platitudes wherewith English 
mourners, at the instigation of the stonemason, add 
a new bitterness to death. You rarely see any 
other inscription on a French tomb than ''Priez 
pour lui,^' or '' Priez pour elle.^' When they go 
beyond this their words are uniformly delicate and 
tender. I was standing one evening in the church- 
yard of St. Leonardos as the sun was setting, and 
my attention was attracted by the manner in which 
it lighted np and bathed in roseate glory some of 
the tombs near me. Turning to one of the nearest 
(it was merely a plain obelisk, facing westwards), I 
saw these words : — 

** Dear child ! 
The last rays of the sun 
Will always illumine 
Thy last dwelling." 

Perhaps from some neighbouring spot the child and 
her parents had together gazed on many sunsets. 
Be this as it may, the parents had known how 
to borrow from nature, for their darling^s tomb, 
a memorial lustre which will endure when the 
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common adornments of the cemetery have faded 
away for ever. 

Ch&teau Eeynaud, the view from which I have 
endeavoured to describe, is within an easy distance 
from Boulogne. The prospect, though not so exten- 
sive, is at least as varied, and, within its limits, as 
beautiful as many of those which draw travellers 
from all parts of the earth. Yet of the many 
thousand English who have visited Boulogne there 
are but few who have seen it. It is one of the 
unsung beauties of the earth, and blooms and 
blossoms in obscurity because it has had no 
chronicler. 

The ch&teau itself — or ^^ La Tour,'' as the peasants 
persistently call it — is a place of high interest. 

The castle of the old Counts of Boulogne stood 
there, and it seems probable that some few frag- 
ments of their dwelling still remain. There was 
bom Matilda, the wife of King Stephen, and from 
its walls Stephen set forth to fight for the English 
throne. There, too, Godfrey of Bouillon passed his 
youth. The fences in the adjoining fields are made 
of the stones from the old castle, and large slabs, 
as from the battlements, lie half-buried in the turf. 
Haply there are some on which the great Crusader 
may have rested as he looked out on the neigh- 
bouring sea and meditated schemes of conquest. 

My two companions regarded the prospect from 
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their own points of view. The Entomologist pointed 
to a large patch of wood in the extreme distance^ 
and observed that it looked like '' a mothy place.'* 
The Indiflferent took a leisurely survey of all the 
villages through my glass, and asked me '^ at which 
of 'em a fellow would be most likely to get a good 
breakfast.'' 

I took the hint which each intended to convey, 
and we set forward on our walk. 

Our road led us through the village of Outreau, 
in which there is the most preposterous specimen 
of a barber's pole that it has ever been my lot to 
see. In a dormer window of a small estaminet there 
is a colossal arm, bare, with the exception of a broad 
white fillet, which encircles it just above the elbow. 
The arm comes downwards from the top of the 
window, and the hand which rests on the window- 
sill grasps a long and gilt-headed pole. As you 
come upon it suddenly, it seems as if some giant, 
with his body hidden by the sloping roof of the 
attic, had thrust forth his arm and spear in defiance 
of all comers. Don Quixote would infallibly have 
stormed the place if he had seen it. My young 
companions recognized the sign for what it was, 
passed their hands musingly over their chins as if 
in search of something, and, not finding anything, 
walked on. 

As a rule, the French are not early risers, and 
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the good people of Outreau had special reasons 
for somnolence on the morning of which I speak. 
There had been a dacasse on the previous evening, 
and the revelry had lasted so long that those who 
had ministered to it had not yet slept off their 
fatigue. The proprietress of the roundabout had 
not put the tarpaulin over her establishment, but 
slept peacefully on a chair in the midst of the 
horses, and crocodiles, and griffins, on which the 
youth of Outreau had been so delightfully whirled 
round. Manola, the strong-armed woman, who 
had kept the '^ Grand lofcerie,^^ rested her weary 
head on the counter which supported the residue of 
her prizes, whilst a small poodle kept watch over 
her and them. The good woman who had made 
gaufres in the open air, and in full view of the 
expectant consumers, had suflfered the sacred fire to 
go out, and had allowed the delectable mixture of 
which her cakes are compounded to assume the 
consistency of putty. The camel only was awake ; 
he was quietly munching his hay, and seemed to be 
reckoning how many little boys and girls he had 
carried on the previous evening. As we got clear of 
Outreau, some signs of human life began to appear. 
The Portel fishwomen were now filing up by a side 
road on their way to the market. I am sure that if 
some genius had taken up a native of Auld Eeekie 
from his bed, and had set him down, on the road 
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along which these fishwoinen rapidly walked^ he 
would have fancied himself in some suburb of his 
native town, and in presence of the good cummers 
of Newhaven. The weather-beaten faces, the dress, 
and especially the mode of carrying the heavy load, 
would all have been familiar to him. 

Turning off to the right as we reached the 
Calvaire (of which I will say more at another time), 
we made our way rapidly down the hill until we 
reached the bank of the Liane. On the opposite 
bank was a small auberge, which we had noted from 
the hill, and which had one or two boats moored 
near it. Hailing the auberge, we attracted the 
attention of a young girl, who, understanding by 
our gestures that we wanted a boat, jumped into 
one and pulled vigorously towards us. She did not 
precisely remind me of Mortimer Collins' lines : — 

" 0, down by old Helvellyn 

The sigh of the breeze I hear, 
While the boatman's sail is swelling 

"With the winds of Windermere. 
Yon girl in her rustic bodice, 

'Mid the ferry's laughing freight, 
Is as fair as any goddess 

That sweeps through the ivory gate." 

But her fresh young face, and her vigorous and easy 
action, had charms of their own, and we felt as she 
landed us on the shores of Pont Pitendal that our 
walk had commenced under a good star. 
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The auberge at which we landed was called the 
^^ Reunion des Canotiers/^ and some of the canotiers 
were already disporting themselves on the Liane. 
The canoes of the Liane are flat-bottomed and very- 
bluff at the stern and the bow. They are not at all 
like canoes, but are a species of infantine punts — 
very safe, very ugly, and very slow. A regatta was 
about shortly to take place, and two or three of 
the competing crews were having what they were 
pleased to call a ^' breethaire ^^ before breakfast. I 
cannot say that any of the crews seemed to have 
much notion of '' catch at the beginning,^^ to which 
my friend Mr. Gulston attaches so much importance ; 
but in lieu thereof they had an infinity of catches 
during every other part of the performance, some of 
which bade fair to upset their boats. My young 
companions, who were fresh from an English public 
school, looked with great contempt on these noble 
oarsmen, and would willingly have hired a boat 
for the purpose of having a spin with the French- 
men. But I drew them away with an irresistible 
bait. ^'Onward to breakfast,^^ I cried; ^^we will 
have a pull to-morrow ; — 

* Nunc vino pellite cnras, 
Cras ingens iterabimus seqnor ! ' " 

The right bank of the Liane, up which we were 
now proceeding, rises more sharply from the river 
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than that from which we had gained our first view 
of the country. It is thickly wooded, and the 
trees entirely shut out from your view the hme- 
works and iron-works in the bottom of the valley, 
and leave you nothing but a foreground of thick 
foliage, and several distances, receding one from 
another, of woods and cornfields. Our enjoyment 
of the scene would have been complete if the 
good people of the district had not taken it 
into their heads to pave the highway with large 
unhewn stones, the edges of which are skilfully 
turned upwards to the traveller's feet. Large piles 
of these impedimenta^ gracefully arranged in the 
form of ovens, lie on the roadside ready for future 
use, so that the traveller who is '^ yet unborn may 
rue the day'' when he walks along that road as 
much as we did. It was our good fortune, however, 
soon to strike off to the left, and to make our way 
towards Echingen, Bainchthun, and La Capelle. 
The valleys through which we had hitherto walked 
were parallel with the sea, but those into which we 
now entered were at right angles to it, and were at 
once more spacious, more beautiful, and more 
fertile. 

The country reminded me much of that which 
lies between Sevenoaks and Wrotham, or of that 
which lies between Brighton and Crawley, but it 
seemed to me to be far more prosperous and 
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wealthy than any part of Kent or Sussex. This 
appearance of greater comfort is in some respect 
due to the drier atmosphere. The bright roofs 
and gaudily-painted door-posts, lintels, and window- 
frames, keep their colours in defiance of time, nor 
is there very much of the thatch which, though it 
may look well in the picture of an English land- 
scape, has in the grey light of an English day, a 
mouldy and ragged aspect. 

But setting aside the adventitious aid of climate, 
it was clear that the country was prosperous. The 
farm-buildings were large and substantial, and the 
cattle in the forestalls were sleek and well-to-do. 
There were but few sheep to be seen, for there is 
little grazing in the Boulonnais ; but ever and anon 
we came to a clover-field, in which some horses of 
the large Norman breed were picketed, and doing 
their best to increase their already goodly propor- 
tions. Then, too, we began to pass through apple- 
orchards, in which the ^^ redstreak '^ flourished in 
its native soil. My young friends were by this 
time thirsty, and would fain have climbed the hedge 
and assaulted the apple-trees had I not checked 
them. ^' Nay,*' said I, '' even in your native Here- 
fordshirie the redstreak is a poor fruit, and in spite 
of the received opinion, I must say that I never 
found it grow the sweeter by being stolen. Besides, 
the peasants here are crusty, and the juges de paix 
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are strict. But" said I, '^if you wish to be re- 
freshed, yet still keep a quiet conscience, look at 
this beautiful tree,'^ and I pointed to a venerable 
sloe-tree which grew on our side of the hedge. 
''This, my children, is the 'forlorn, unfriended, 
solitary sloe,' of which Goldsmith speaks in the 
' Traveller.' Eat of its fruit, my children, and no 
one will grudge you the meal.'' The Entomologist, 
who has some brains, looked askance at me, and 
said that he was going up a bank for " a swift," 
and that he would have some of the sloes when he 
came back again ; but the Indifferent, who has an 
hereditary and unquenchable appetite by the 
mother's side, helped himself very plentifully. I 
wish I could have shown him his face in a looking- 
glass, after he had disposed of his first mouthful. 
The Entomologist presently returned. In his case 
the " race had been to the swift," for he had not 
caught it, and he was proportionately chopfallen. 

Pushing on, we now passed through many ranges 
of arable land, on all of which the com was cut, 
and from which most of it had been carried. 
Wherever the harvest had been carried the gleaners 
were busily at work. The privilege of gleaning in 
France is not dependent, as in England, on the 
caprice or good-nature of the land-owner or occupier. 
It is a privilege conferred by law, but subject to 
local regulations, which are in all cases framed for 

c 
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the benefit of the poor and the stranger, so that 

if any 

*' Ruth, still sick for home, 
There stands in tears amid the alien corn," 

she is pretty certain to get a fair share of the 
harvest. 

And now my young friends began to cry urgently 
for breakfast. There was one auberge which greatly 
attracted them ; it was called '' La Vallee Heureuse,^' 
and they augured well from such a title. But as I 
wanted to get on beyond the Forest of Boulogne, I 
urged them to disregard this attractive hostelry. 
^'If you enter the Happy Valley/* said I, ^^you will 
find Rasselas and Imlac discoursing of the ' Vanity 
of Human Wishes/ and telling old stories of ' Seged 
King of Ethiopia.' *' ^ The Entomologist looked as 
if he could have endured this, but the Indiflferent 
girded up his loins and fled. 

And now we had reached the crowning point of 
our walk. We had toiled up the hill from Bainc- 
thun to the point at which the road from Desvres 
and Baincthun and La Capelle meet, and there we 
sat down on " o, grassy lode,'* like the bailiflPs 
daughter of Islington, to admire the view. Before 
us lay a broad plain, studded with little hamlets, 
and at the back of the plain there stretched, as far 
as the eye could follow, the Forest of Boulogne. 
There are few spots from which an extensive range 
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of woodland scenery can be so advantageously 
viewed; and we Kngered there until tlie sun was 
high up in the heaven. 

Then we went onward to La Capelle, where, at 
the *'Descente des Voyageurs/' the Entom9logist 
and the Indlflferent alike reaped the reward of their 
toils, since the one found a privet-hawk caterpillar 
in the garden, and both got a breakfast. I cannot 
say much for the breakfast. A square block of 
cold pork, some rough red wine, Dutch cheese, and 
bread, made up our meal ; but I knew well that I 
could back the digestion and the appetite of my 
young friends against the dura ilia messoruniy and the 
result proved that my confidence was not misplaced. 
I have always observed, however, that it is a bad 
plan to let your young pedestrian feed heartily 
before he has completed his allotted journey. He 
grows lazy as he eats, and it is with difficulty that 
you can induce him to resume his march. This 
was the case with my young friends. They tried 
the billiard-table, but gave it up because it had 
no pockets. They took a very lazy hand at skittles, 
but complained that the bowls were too big. They 
fell asleep over a game at dominoes, and when they 
woke up they watched five lads who were playing 
Pandour in a corner, but they could not be induced 
to set forth again. I was in despair, when there 
came to the door of the inn a vehicle which I took 

c 2 
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to be a diligence. I remembered it of old, in the 
days when we used to say, '' The more diligence the 
worse speed,^' but then we loved the lumbering old 
vehicle for all that, and thought that the Postilion 
du Longjumeau was quite as handsome as the song 
makes him out to be. The vehicle at which I now 
gazed had been a diligence, but it had now fallen 
into the hands of Signer Pietro Gallici, conjuror 
and quack doctor, who was proceeding to Boulogne 
to ply his calling during the fair. To propitiate 
him was a work of a few moments, and in a quarter 
of an hour my friends and I were tucked up in the 
coupe, by the side of jihe signer, and rumbling 
towards Boulogne. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

FBOM NEUFCHItEL TO DESYBES. 

It is said that^ during the later years of Louis 
Philippe's reign, a provincial deputy, who had not 
previously favoured the Assembly with his opinions, 
suddenly requested permission to ascend the tribune, 
as he had a matter of the utmost importance to 
bring before the Assembly. Leave being granted, 
he ascended the tribune, and, looking steadily round, 
said with much gravity, '' Monsieur le President, it 
is necessary that I should speak to my country .'' 
This solemn exordium produced a profound silence 
in the Assembly, in the midst of which he was heard 
to say, '^ It is necessary that I should speak to my 
country of cheese V* The laughter which ensued 
drowned all further utterances on his part, nor is it 
known to this day how the soul of the worthy deputy 
came to be so disquieted about cheese. This is 
much to be regretted. He might have said a good 
deal about cheese. He might, with truth, have 
pointed out that his countrymen have not a good 
taste in cheese, and if he had done this, I would 
rather rescue his oration from oblivion than find the 
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lost books of Livy. Still more indebted should I 
have been to him if he had pointed out to them that 
" Chestaire/' though it is a toothsome cate, is still 
to be obtained at a moderate price in England, and 
that they altogether misunderstand Marmion, if they 
think that he ever intended any one to '^ charge 
Chestaire ^' so exorbitantly as they do in all their 
bills. 

These reflections catae into my mind as the In- 
different and I sat in the little churchyard of Neuf- 
chS-tel in the early morning, and discussed the 
breakfast which we had brought with us, and to 
which we had added two of the little cream cheeses, 
for which Neufchatel is famous> and which are the 
only tolerable cheeses of French manufacture. We 
had walked up to Neufchatel from Pont-de-Briques, 
and I had had some trouble in persuading the In- 
difierent to accompany me. The Entomologist had 
flatly refused on the previous evening to make one 
of the party* He said that, like Mr» Lowe and Mr. 
Lingen, he was in favour of '^ payment by results,^' 
and that the results of his last moth-catching expe- 
dition with me had been by no means satisfactory. 
I told him that I held a different theory, and at- 
tached more importance to the '^ results of payment ^' 
(of which Mr. Lowe and Mr. Lingen had not per- 
mitted themselves to have any experience), and that 
I would bestow a satisfactory tip on the companion 
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of my walk. The Indiflferent closed very eagerly 
with my proposition, and went to bed full of the 
best intentions, but I knew him too well to trust 
entirely to his resolution, and I did not retire to 
rest until I had laid in a gpod store of teasels from 
a neighbouring field. When morning came, and I 
had made two or three ineffectual attempts to wake 
him, I deftly inserted the teasels into his bed, and 
then tickled his ear with a straw, upon which he 
rolled over on the teasels and started up with a 
sudden and very lively shriek. "Why this un- 
seemly noise ? '' I said ; '^ I am making you practi- 
cally acquainted with a fact long known to manu- 
facturers. The seed vessel (for it is nothing else) 
which has roused you up so suddenly, is used by 
fullers and weavers for raising the nap on cloth, for 
which its hooked points, its rigidity, and the elas- 
ticity of its bracts admirably fit it* Indeed, no 
mechanical contrivance has been found to equal it. 
I have thought that it would be equally applicable 
to your nap, and the result has proved the accuracy 
of my judgment.*^ The Indiflferent looked at mo 
very ruefully for a few minutes, but the sight of the 
provision-bag, which was to be entrusted to him, 
restored his good-humour, and we speedily set forth. 
It is thus that by a judicious admixture of prickles 
and provender I contrive at once to stimulate and 
conciliate the young. 
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Our road led us througli St* Etienne and 
Audisqne — ^villages which, like most of the villages 
in this district, look as if 



** Enmoiir of oppression, or deceitj 
Of xmsnccessfol or snccessful wari 
Had nevet reached them yet.' 



f» 



Some rain had fallen during the night, and the 
brightly-painted, houses glistened freshly in the clear 
morning air. I looked with delight on all the evi- 
dences of thrift and prosperity which were around 
us ; the smiling cottage-gardens rich With flowers, 
the hives snugly nestled under the sheltering wall, 
the seedling plants hanging in neat bundles under 
the projecting eaves, the coWs and goats tethered on 
their allotted patches of grass, and picking up a 
sufficient meal where an Englishman would hardly 
expect his cow to find a mouthful. The little gar- 
dens contained a variety of herbs and vegetables on 
which we in England should bestow no care, but 
from which the skill of French cooks extracts a meal 
or an income. There was no garden, however 
humble, which did not contain within itself the 
means of converting that, which in England would 
have been a coarse and insipid mess, into a savoury 
and almost luxurious dish. It is barely possible that 
there might be just a suspicion of garlic in the dish. 
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But what then ? Are we always to be swayed by 
Horatian maxims ? I say^ on the contrary^ if a man 
would enjoy 



" The country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses, 



then, notwithstanding the poet, "edat allium;*' and 
if he would escape the catastrophe wherewith Horace 
threatens those who taste of that pungent root, let 
him persuade Phyllis to share the meal. 

In many of the cottage-gardens I noticed small 
patches of canary-grass. This grass is nearly as 
tall as wheat, and has almost as large an ear, though 
the grain, of course, is much smaller than that of 
wheat. The leaves are like those of ribbon-grass, 
and the whole plant is really ornamental. It is 
somewhat largely grown in the Isle of Thanet, and 
in some parts of Essex, but in no other part of 
England, though one would think that the owners 
of cottage-gardens in the neighbourhood of large 
towns would find a ready sale for the seed in the 
adjoining markets. It is regularly sold in the 
markets of the Boulonnais, so that the canaries and 
finches of the district are independent of foreign 
produce. 

We were now passing up the steep road which 
leads to the high sand-hills of La Condette, and 
looking out over the beautiful valley which lies on 
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the left of the road, and widens continually in the 
direction of Paris, until the prospect is bounded by 
the hills of Picardy. The country over which we 
looked has been a battle-ground of nations for many 
centuries. I must own that I do not care for the 
dry records of 

** Old, unhappy far-off tliings, 
And battles long b^o,*' 

with which the makers of guide-books eke out their 
perfunctory task. If that excellent person, Mr. 
Scoones, had been in my place he would have taken 
the Indifferent in hand, and treated him to such a 
meal of dates as would have quenched the appetite 
even of a Civil Service examiner. There was abun- 
dant scope before us for the laborious working out 
of nice chronological distinctions, and a crammer 
and his pupils might have spent many delicious 
hours, uselessly, as they gazed on the lovely scene. 
Indeed, they might have passed their lives there in 
the full enjoyment of their favourite occupation, 
which is that of 

" Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up." 

For on the sea-coast from which the sand-hills on 
our right separated us, Caesar had prepared to set 
forth to Britain, and there also many a later Roman 
had marshalled his troops for a like enterprise until 
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Eome could hold Britain no longer. Far away on 
the opposite lull the Empress Helena had founded a 
castle and town, and there she lived until she and 
her son, Constantino, had adopted Christianity, and 
changed the fortunes of the civilized world. From 
the fields before us the vassals of the Count of 
Boulogne had marched to join the invading army of 
William the Conqueror, and the same fields had 
poured forth troops in aid of William Rufus and of 
Stephen. Over them Peter the Hermit, when he 
was but a retainer of the Counts of Boulogne, had 
rambled ; and across them the Black Prince and his 
knights had riaden, trampling the grain as they 
rode. Here, too, in later times. Leaguer and Hu- 
guenot, Frenchman and Spaniard, had ravaged town 
and hamlet. There was no field which had not been 
the scene of some desperate deed of arms, no church 
the walls of which had not echoed with lamentations 
for the slain. 

I know that if I had done my duty by the Indif- 
ferent, I should have improved the occasion for him, 
but then 

" The moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts." 

And I did not care to spoil his enjoyment by an 
historical lecture. I was the better able to refrain 
because at this stage of our journey he was pro- 
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foundly interested in the carts which passed us. He 
could not sufficiently admire those vehicles, the long 
bodies of which, with their loads, are so adroitly 
balanced between the two wheels as to take all the 
weight from the horse, whom they threaten occa- 
sionally to lift oflf his legs. Nor did he withhold 
his approval of the sheep^s tails which hang sus- 
pended from the horses' forelocks, and enable them, 
by a slight toss of the head, to drive away the flies 
from their ears and nostrils. He was also much 
impressed by the contrivance by which the wheel- 
tires are kept free from mud and clay, even in the 
heaviest roads. Immediately behind the wheels a 
cross-bar is fixed to the bottom of the cart, and at 
each end of this a piece of wood, curved so as to 
form a segment of the circumference of the wheel, 
is fixed close to the wheel, so that, as it revolves, 
this curved scraper brushes oflf the mud from it. 
But what chiefly '^ fetched '' him was the skill which 
the carters displayed in the cracking of their whips. 
He began to have serious thoughts of acquiring this 
somewhat startling but apparently harmless accom- 
plishment, for the purpose of " amusing the family,'' 
as he said, when he returned to England. Fortu- 
nately, I just then caught sight of a placard on a 
neighbouring wall, which enabled me to divert him 
from this benevolent undertaking. '' See," said I, 
'* it is true that the whip does not hurt the horses. 
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whose well-accustoraed ears are merely tickled by 
it ; but it does now and then hit something^ and this 
placard sets forth the fate of an unhappy carter, 
who, having brought two telegraph wires into 
contact by a crack of his whip {parun coup defouet) 
has been sent to three months' imprisonment with a 
fine of 100 francs and costs. Whip-cracking is a 
pleasant vice no doubt, but then 

* The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us/ 

and this poor carter has been plagued to a purpose.*' 
We were now passing above the little village of 
Isque, which is snugly nestled amongst the trees on 
the bank of the Liane (here little more than a trout 
stream), and, as we looked at it through a glass, we 
could see a little procession filing out of the church, 
and taking the road towards Boulogne. We could 
make out the white dresses of the children and the 
girls, and catch through the trees the gleam and 
glitter of the banners and the brancards which they 
carried, whilst now and then we could hear frag- 
ments of the Litany which was being chanted by 
the choir and the parochial clergy as they passed 
along. The procession was going on a pilgrimage 
to the miraculous statue of our Lady of Boulogne, 
or rather to the hand of that statue, which is all 
that is left of it. These pilgrimages take place 
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annually in the latter half of the month of August, 
and for many days we had been familiar with them, 
as every village in the Boulonnais sends its contin- 
gent to the sacred shrine at an appointed hour. 
They are, as it were, half ceremony and half fes- 
tival, and it may be not uncharitable to believe that 
many of the young who take part in them are in 
some slight degree actuated by their love of a holi- 
day and their pleasurable anticipations of a becoming 
costume, whilst the old love them for the recollec- 
tions which they call up of the times when they 
themselves were not insensible to similar pleasures. 
Be this as it may, there is no reason to doubt that 
the pilgrimages are undertaken in simplicity and 
single-mindedness, from a conviction which has 
grown out of the custom of years, and not from a 
sudden and quite unaccountable spasm of devotion, 
such as that which leads Englishmen and English- 
women to visit an obscure French town, in which 
they have no interest, for the purpose of looking on 
a prelate who has been dead six hundred years and 
of whom they scarcely before had heard. 

There was before the French B/Cvolution (and but 
for that Eevolution might still have been) another 
shrine in the Boulonnais, to which pilgrims flocked 
annually from all parts. This was the shrine of La 
Sainte Chandelle at Desvres. Towards the close of 
the eleventh century the people of Flanders, Artois, 
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and the Boulonnais, were attacked by one of the 
pestilences so common in the Middle Ages, and for 
which no cure could be found. No precise details 
of this malady, which was called le mal des Ardens, 
have come down to us, but it was probably a fever 
which followed op , accompanied the famine under 
which Flanders and the adjoining parts of France 
suffered at the close of the eleventh and the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Desvres and the adjoining 
villages suffered so severely from the epidemic that 
Eustache, the second Count of Boulogne, and brother 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, journeyed to Arras to con- 
fer with the bishop as to the best means of cure. 
The bishop could do no more for the count than 
give him some drops of wax from the Sainte Chan- 
delle of Arras, which was supposed at some remote 
period to have fallen down from Heaven. A few 
drops of wax, one would think, would not go far 
towards the relief of a suffering and famishing people ; 
but then the candle from which the drops had fallen 
was an inconsumable candle, which diminished not, 
no matter how long it was lighted, and the drops 
which fell from it inherited this property, so the 
Count Eustache was right glad to ride back to 
Desvres with the precious wax. On his arrival the 
pasteur of Desvres and eighteen priests came out to 
meet him, and receive the inestimable succour of 
the wax, which was duly deposited on the high 
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altar of the churcli in Desvres, It does not appear 
that the sick and starving profited mnch by this 
unexpected aid, for the famine and the pestilence 
endured so long that the Count Eustache and his 
wife were compelled at length to take the peculiarly 
mundane step of building a hospital in Desvres for 
the sick and needy. But the drops, which had 
guttered so benignly from the Sainte Chandelle, 
continued to prosper. A shrine was built for them, 
and apparently they were sufficient of themselves, 
or had sufficient reproductive power in them, to 
form a new candle to which the faithful came 
annually from all parts. These pilgrimages took 
place at the feast of St. John, a period at which the 
Pagans had been wont to kindle fires, leap through 
the flames, throw flowers and garlands into them, 
and draw auguries of good or evil therefrom. The 
good people of the Boulonnais came at the same 
period to see the sacred candle of Desvres lighted by 
the priests. If it were kindled easily they hailed 
the light as an omen of good fortune, and crowded 
round the priest to obtain the drops which he 
allowed to fall into water for that purpose. 
Prior to the Revolution there was a picture in 
the church of Desvres, which represented the 
arrival of the sacred wax in the town, but this 
picture was burnt at the Revolution, at which 
period also the candle, for the first time was 
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tmable to maintain its inviolability, and perished 
by its own light. 

The Terrorists have surely done Archbishop 
Manning great wrong. But for them he might 
have had still another shrine, whereto to lead his 
English flock, when the charms of Pontigny, like 
those of Paray le Monial, shall have ceased to 
attract. An inconsumable candle would present no 
difficulties to those who take a long journey for the 
purpose of seeing an incorruptible body. 

By the time I had digested these reflections we 
were passing through Condette, and the Indifferent, 
who had walked on ahead, came hastily back to say 
'^ that he had found a cottage where they kept the 
baby in a hen-coop.'' I hurried after him to look at 
this novel experiment in baby-farming, and found a 
baby in a go-cart. There was some excuse for the 
mistake which my friend had made, for the go-cart 
was not like the go-carts of England and my youth. 
They resembled nothing so much as an extremely 
hard, square, and cumbrous four-legged stool set 
upon wheels, and with a hole in the top of the stool, 
through which the head and shoulders of the baby 
were passed. They had two defects : in the first 
place, they were very heavy; and in the next, as 
they were on wheels, they allowed the unhappy 
infant only two modes of progression — ^a forward 
and a backward mode. But the French go-cart on 

D 
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whicii we now looked was a neat light frame- work 
of cane, very like a hen-coop, and set upon castors, 
BO that the baby could describe circles and semi- 
circles, and curves of all kinds, howling all the while, 
which made his curves a kind of musical curves. He 
could also rotate on his own axis, if it so pleased 
him. Indeed, there was a facility about the machine 
which had nearly been fatal to him while we were 
there; for his mother, seeing our admiration of him, 
gave the go-cart a little push which sent it whirling 
down the slope from the cottage door into the 
middle of the road, with a velocity that was truly 
frightful. But the Indifferent was equal to the 
occasion. He caught the baby very neatly, and 
propelled it back to its mother. He said afterwards 
that he thought it was '' a drive ^^ straight from the 
wicket, and that it was his business to throw it back 
to the bowler. Below Condette the road runs through 
the forest of Hardelot, one of the largest remaining 
forests of the Boulonnais. The lover of forest 
scenery would be rather disappointed if he sought 
in it fine trees, or the chequered shade of beeches, 
or glades with overhanging boughs through which 
the deer might fly from his advancing steps, for it is 
almost entirely composed of underwood. But on a 
sultry morning even underwood is not to be despised, 
especially if it be fragrant with honeysuckle and rich 
in blackberries. Before we emerged from the forest. 
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the Indifferent was in a condition to have played 
Othello with very little further assistance from art. 
I took some exception to the colour of his face and 
hands, when he pointed to a handful of blackberries, 
which he was munching, and said, very neatly, — 

** It is the cause ! It is the cause> my soul V* 

And now we began to draw out of the forest, which 
is about three miles across, and to approach Neuf- 
ch^tel. For some time the Indifferent had been 
more and more sensible of the weight of the pro- 
vision-bag which he carried, and had tried various 
modes of carrying it without deriving satisfaction 
from any of the changes. I saw plainly that he 
would know no comfort until he had transferred a 
large part of the contents from the bag to himself. 
I tried in vain to persuade him to turn aside from 
our route to visit the Castle of Hardelot, in which, 
as I told him, our Henry VIII. had lived and nearly 
died after he had captured Boulogne. But he could 
not be persuaded. He said that if the king had 
quite died there might be something in it, but that 
as doubtless he had nearly died in several other 
places there was no need for us to fatigue ourselves 
by seeking any one of them. 

There was no resisting this, so I sanctioned a 
vigorous movement to the front ; and before many 
minutes were over, we were reclining under an apple- 
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tree, in the quiet churchyard of Neufch&tel, and 
eagerly discussing our breakfast. By whom or for 
what reason the churchyard of Neufch&tel has been 
thickly planted with apple-trees I cannot say. It 
may be that some economical cur6 may have planted 
them as an aid to his table or his income. It may be 
that some half pensive, half-cynical priest, a kind of 
Catholic Yorick, has thought it right to bring the 
earthly instrument of the fall into close and visible 
juxtaposition with its results^ Be this as it may, 
the apple-trees were there, and their fruit (a pippin 
which has long since died out of England) was 
thickly scattered over the graves. The common 
pathway of the village crossed the churchyard, and 
the little children as they came along picked up the 
apples and passed on. When they came to the 
Calvaire, which is reared up against the main door 
of the church, each little one took its apple from its 
mouth, crossed itself, and then went on its way, 
munching cheerfully^ 

The church has still some remains of beauty, and 
there are in it some illustrations of the Passion, in 
style somewhat resembling the paintings in the 
Chapter-House of Salisbury. But, these things 
apart, there was little to detain us in church or 
village, and we were soon moving on the road to 
Samer. 

This road runs along the side of the hills, which 
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cross the valley up one side of wluch we had been 
walking throughout the morning. As we wound 
up the hill-side we had a more extensive and varied 
prospect than any which we had yet enjoyed. 1 
longed for the pen of M. D^Ordre, a local poet, who 
about sixty years ago sang the beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood in smoothly flowing verse, but then I 
remembered that he in his turn had coveted the pen 
of another poet, that poet being an Englishman, 
inasmuch as he had commenced one of his odes with 
these words : — 

" Thomson, divin Thomson, pr6te-moi ton pincean ! 
De champltres beant^s, ah ! quel riche tableau 
De la ctme da mont se decouvre a la vne ; 
L'osil snrpris n'en sanrait mesnrer T^tendue." 

It must be owned that the admirer of the divine 
Thomson does not too closely approach his master. 
In the hills between Neufch&tel and Samer (which, 
for the most part, yield limestone) there are many 
patches of haematite iron, the discovery of which 
has doubtless led to the establishment of the iron 
furnaces in the Verte Voie. 

I am told, however, that these patches are in 
course of exhaustion, and that much Spanish ore is 
now imported, to be smelted at these furnaces. 
For all this, we came to many places where the red 
ore was laid out on the hill-side, ready to be carted 
to the works. Samer, which we reached after a long 
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walk over a lovely country, is still, in spite of its 
proximity to the coast, a thoroughly and exclusively 
French town — so much so that on our attempting to 
get an English sovereign changed at the auberge at 
which we halted, several of the neighbours were 
called in to examine the strange coin, and report on 
the safety of the proposed transaction. The town 
is very quaint; the Place, rich in houses with 
gables, and pignons, and queer old faces peer- 
ing forth from the dormer windows ; the church, 
round which a protecting cluster of houses has 
grown up; the auberges, with their portes-cocheres 
and their large courtyards, and the dwelling-houses, 
with the doors wide open to the street, and showing 
the fires burning cheerfully on the open hearths, made 
up a novel and bright picture. Nor was the auberge 
at which we rested less novel to us. We sat down in 
the spacious kitchen, where the fire burned brightly 
between dogs on an open hearth, in a wide fireplace 
lined with blue and white tiles. A large kettle, 
containing some savoury compound, hung over the 
fire from a rack, which was fitted with a winch by 
which the pOt could be raised or depressed. Oppo- 
site to the fireplace was a plate-rack in black oak, 
the lower part of which was curiously carved, and 
claimed to be (so said the aubergiste) 200 years old. 
On the walls there were, strange to say, pictures of 
Le Petit Caporal, and, stranger still, of the Prince 
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Imperial, wlio is depicted in the act of receiving a 
petition from a Zouave, and saying, '^ I will present 
it to my father/^ It is only in the great towns that 
the effigies of the Bonapartists are destroyed and 
their names defaced. In the simple homes and 
simpler minds of the peasants they live and flourish 
still. 

We soon resumed our walk to Desvres. The 
road is less interesting than that which we had 
traversed, or it may be that a growing fatigue 
made us less capable of appreciating its points of 
interest. I was able, however, to give the Indiffe- 
rent one piece of information respecting Desvres, 
which filled him with profound astonishment, and 
may possibly astonish others. 

M. D'Ordre, the local poet whom I have men- 
tioned, and who wrote a history of Desvres in 1811, 
says, as if he were writing of a thing long past, 
'^That the people on holidays played at a certain 
game called La Cholle, It consisted in kicking a 
great ball from one end of the town to the other. 
The party which kicked it to the opposite end first 
was held to be the conqueror. Apparently this 
game was first played in the district towards the 
end of the thirteenth century. Ducange, in the first 
and second volumes of his Glossary, tells us that 
choller is to push a ball with the feet, and adds that 
the game in his time (1610 to 1688) was greatly 
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played in Picardy/' There, however, it is played no 
more, nor does it seem to have been played within 
the memory of the writer from whom I have qnoted. 
Can it be that the English, to compensate the French 
for the miseries which they inflicted npon them, in- 
troduced the game of football, and that it began to. 
die out when the English occupation ceased ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

ABBEVILLE. 

On Christmas-Eve, in the year 1414, the citizens of 
Abbeville assembled in great numbers to see a 
remarkable criminal suffer the last penalty of the 
law. The culprit was taken through the town to 
the gallows in a cart, and was escorted by the mayor 
and the echevins (aldermen), who, after solemn deli- 
beration, had condemned him, and by the constables 
of the town, who had had him in charge ever since 
his arrest. The criminal did not appear to be 
sensible of his condition, or to be much afraid of his 
impending fate. He looked placidly out from the 
cart as it passed through the crowded streets, and 
occasionally gave utterance to some semi-articulate 
noises, which those near him were unable to in- 
terpret. They observed, however, that these 
utterances were most impressive, when, as was not 
unfrequently the case, he chanced to catch sight of 
some member of his own tribe in the crowd* When 
the solemn procession reached the gallows two 
of the echevins seized the criminal^ and, with a 
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dexterity which only long practice could have given 
them, strung him up to the cross-beam by his hind 
legs. Then the crowd retired slowly and, we may 
hope, sadly, as we are certified that on the night 
following this execution no one in Abbeville could 
close an eye. 

My readers will have observed that in narrating 
the fate of this unhappy criminal I have not followed 
the advice which the giant Moulineau (in Count 
Hamilton's fairy tale) gave to the royal ram when 
that worthy animal asked him at what point he 
should commence the story of his adventures. 
''B61ier, mon ami!'* said the giant Moulineau, 
^' vous me ferez plaisir si vous voulez commencer par 
le commencement.'^ Now, the adventures of a pig 
(and my criminal was no other than a pig) ought 
not to be treated less systematically than those of a 
ram ; and I feel that it is incumbent on me to state 
without delay the circumstances which caused the 
pig in question to suffer, during his life, a sus- 
pension which his kindred rarely undergo until 
they are dead. This, then, is his history, as it is 
recorded in the '^ Red Book '' of Abbeville : — '' It 
happened on Saturday, the 15th December, 1414, 
that Belot, the little daughter of Jehan Guillain, as 
she lay snugly in her cradle, was strangled, and had 
part of her face eaten by a little pig {un petit pour^ 
chel) which belonged to the said Guillain, for which 
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oflTence, and after deliberation of the council, and by 
the judgment of the mayor and echevins, the said 
pig {icellin pourchel) was drawn to the gallows and 
hanged by the hind legs on Christmas-Eve/' 

Judgments and executions of this kind were not 
uncommon in the fourteenth and fifteenth centui*ies^ 
when many a pig, who could not plead in his own 
defence, was forced for all that to hold up his hand of 
pork at the bar. In some cases the condemned pigs 
were taken to the gallows dressed in man's clothes 
for the purpose, probably, of furnishing a show 
of justification for their persecutors. 

I gave the Entomologist and the Indifierent this 
interesting chapter in the general history of pigs as 
we rested in the early morning on a bench, which 
was conveniently situated just opposite to the west 
front of the Church of Saint Vulfran. Close to 
us was the shop of a cha/rcutierj and we were almost 
shoulder to shoulder with five or six delicate young 
pigs, which, suspended by their heels, dangled from 
his shop-front. It grieved me to think that any 
one of their race, young and succulent, and with a 
boundless potentiality of crackling on his tender 
body, should have been compelled, in his lifetime, 
to dance in the air like a highwayman. I imparted 
my sorrows to the Indifierent. 

'* Some natural tears he shed, but dried them soon," 
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and^ as he dried them^ observed tliat he never had 
tasted a pig which had been fed on babies* 

The operation of the rough justice of the good 
people of Abbeville was not confined to the brute 
creation^ for a charter of the Abbey of Saint 
Eicquier, dated in 1476, makes mention of a tree 
near to which in former days they had been in the 
habit of burning the women who deserved it (aupres 
duquel on ardoit anciennement les femmes qui 
Favoient desservi). This tree must have been a sort 
of ^'Eeformers' oak,^^ and I must express my regret 
that none of its acorns have come down to us. Nor 
were the citizens less severe on their own order; 
they did not approve of the substitution of an inferior 
article for a well-known and favourite article of com- 
merce. Thus, when a certain Jean d'Omatre coun- 
terfeited the mark of the Abbeville cloth, on cloth of 
his own manufacture, he was summarily carried off 
to the Eue des Parieurs, and there branded on the 
face with the genuine brand of the cloth of Abbe- 
ville. We might with advantage introduce this 
punishment into our modem criminal code. If 
every one who sells an inferior chocolate as 
'^ Chocolat Menier '^ were branded on the forehead 
with the well-known words '^ Mdger le veritable 
nom/' there would be less bad chocolate in society 
than there is at present. Again, in 1291 a citizen 
was banished for theft, with the express stipulation 
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that if he ever returned he shoald lose whichever 
limb the echevins chose to take from him. Per- 
haps this punishment was not so bad as it looks. 
There is a vagueness about it which is suggestive 
of composition. As the echevins^ in selecting a 
limb for amputation, could range from a right arm 
to a little finger, it is conceivable that for a con- 
sideration they would abstract their gaze from 
the larger and more important members, and fix 
it solely on the lesser joints. 

My readers will have observed, that I had once 
more succeeded in getting both the Entomologist 
and the Indiflferent to accompany me. The Ento-* 
mologist had been induced to overlook the failure 
of our moth hunt in the Forest of Boulogne, in 
consideration of the agility which I had displayed 
subsequently in the capture of what he was 
pleased to call a '^ crimson-speckled footman.^^ I 
protest that I had no more thought of capturing 
the creature than of killing '' a red-hipped humble- 
bee on the top of a thistle,^^ but it came across me 
as 1 was walking over a stubble-field, and that I 
might not " fret myself too much in the action,^' I 
fell upon it suddenly, and kept it fast. The Ento- 
mologist was so good as to say that if it had 
been caught in England it would have fetched 
thirty shillings. This may be so (for, to borrow 
and amend a saying of Phihp van Artevelde, ^' the 
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world knows little of its greatest fools ^^), and if it 
be so the road to wealth is easy. For instance^ 
you catch your "crimson-speckled footman^* in 
France ; you carry him in a pill-box to Folkestone 
or Dover, and then you let him go, 

•* No further than a wanton's bird, 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving jealous of its liberty." 

Then, having plucked it back again, you sell it for 
thirty shillings as an English specimen. — [Q.E.D.] 

Be this as it may, the Entomologist was so 
touched by these little outpourings of my guileless 
nature, as well as by my skill in the chase, that 
he came with me readily. The Indifferent wanted 
as little persuasion. He does not much like my 
frequent allusions to his appetite. He says that, 
like Ulysses in Tennyson^s poem,— 

" He has become a name 
For always roaming with a hungry heart," 

but that 

" He*ll bear no base mind," 

and will follow for all that. 

Since I talked to him about the game called 
La Cholle his mind has been greatly exercised 
about it ; and on my telling him that it was a game 
which in former days was played annually in 
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Abbeville, that the football was always provided 
by the last married citizen, and that the con- 
tending parties were wont even to swim across 
the river with the football, he suddenly had a 
lucid interval, and remembered that two of his 
schoolfellows, who lived respectively at Dorking 
and Derby, had told him of a similar game which 
is still played annually in those towns. I think 
that La Cholle must be of English origin* 

To an Englishman the most interesting monu- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Abbeville should be 
one that is not made with hands. It is the Ghie 
de la Blanche Tache, the ford of the '' White Spot," 
by means of which Edward III., with his army, 
escaped from a position of extreme peril, and gained 
one in which he was enabled to fight the brilliant 
battle of Cr^cy^ Edward had been gradually 
pressed back from Normandy by the French army, 
which was much more numerous than his own, 
and, almost in despair, bethought him that 
he would attempt to take Abbeville, which was 
then one of the wealthiest towns in France, and to 
which he could easily have brought supplies and 
fresh forces from England. Having surveyed the 
town, he found that this ^iterprise was beyond his 
strength, and he also found himself shut up between 
Abbeville and the Somme, with a French force ready 
to dispute the passage of the Somme, and the main 
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body of the French army marching rapidly towards 
him. Nor was this all ! He had no boats, nor any 
means of obtaining them, and the bed of the river 
appeared to be entirely composed of shifting sands, 
which rendered it unfordable. He had brought with 
him to France an army of 40,000 men, but their 
numbers had been considerably reduced, and the 
survivors were now enfeebled and depressed by 
scarcity of provisions. The French army, which 
was advancing, as it were, to swallow them up, num- 
bered nearly 100,000 men. Under these circum- 
stances the destruction of Edward's army seemed 
inevitable. At this crisis a native of the adjourning 
county of Vimeu, by name Gobin Agache, came for- 
ward and oflTered to guide the English army over a 
sure and easy ford out of the trap in which they had 
placed themselves. This ford was then, as now, called 
the Que de la Blanche Tache, and was to be found at a 
spot where the bed of the Somme changed suddenly 
from sand to chalk, the change being marked on 
the surface of the river by a broad white line which 
stretched from shore to shore. The English king 
gladly agreed to pay the price demanded by Gobin 
Agache — viz., 100 gold crowns, and a swift horse 
wherewith to escape. The ford was passed, not 
without a vigorous opposition from the French. The 
English army found a sufficiency of food and wine 
in the neighbouring towns to recruit its strength. 
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and two days afterwards was enabled on its own 
terms, and in a position chosen by its leader, to fight 
the memorable battle of Cr^cy. To this day the 
French protest that the battle of Or6cy was won 
by treachery ; and certain it is, that, but for Gobin 
Agache, the battle would not have been fought at 
Crecy, but in a place where the English would have 
been altogether at a disadvantage. 

But it is ill talking of treachery when the traitor 
is your own countryman, nor is the shame of being 
beaten, even when you have long odds in your favour, 
as was the case with the French at Crecy, after all, 
so great as that of having traitors in your ranks. 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt are not usually classed 
with those great battles which have, from time to 
time, changed the face of the world. The results 
which flowed from them were not permanent, nor of 
all that English valour gained in France did it keep 
more than the reputation. And those are, doubt- 
less, right who hold that the permanent conquest 
of France by England would have been destructive 
of the individuality and the best characteristics of 
the English nation. But then there is another side 
to the question. What would have become of the 
individuality of the English nation if France had 
permanently conquered England? Of this there 
was no small risk in the times of which we speak. 
The example of William the Conqueror was eloquent, 

E 
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and for a long time his trophies would not suflfer 
the Kings of France or their great vassals to sleep. 
More than one French fleet ravaged the English 
coasts; more than one French army set foot on 
English ground, and it was not until repeated 
battles had taught the French how fiercely the island 
mastiffs could bite that England was safe from inva- 
sion. Let me suggest to the worthy people who are 
always engaged in getting up monuments, or cen- 
tenary festivals, or celebrations at the Crystal 
Palace, for the honour and glory of distinguished 
benefactors of the human race, that they owe one or 
the other to Gobin Agache. But though, as I have 
said, the Ghie de la Blanche Tachcj and the " glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory ^^ of Gobin Agache, 
ought to have lasting attractions to Englishmen, I 
fear that in the present day they meet with but scant 
recognition from my countrymen. 

There are but few who have even heard of the 
Ford, and fewer still have taken the trouble to wan- 
der along the banks of the Somme in search of it. 
I must own frankly that we took no such pains. We 
told each other that there would be a time for the 
ford hereafter. We said that, 

" If care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly, 
And we grew loth to stir from home, 
And yet were melancholy," 
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we would come out once more, and visit the Ou^ de 
la Blanche Tache, but that for the present we would 
sit in quiet contemplation of the fajade of St. Vul- 
fran. 

I have no doubt that in so doing we lost many 
opportunities of improving our minds. We might 
have strolled down to St. Valery and have seen the 
remains of the castle, or at least the site of the 
castle, in which the Saxon Harold was imprisoned 
after his shipwreck on the coast, and from which 
he was released by the influence of William of 
Normandy, but only to fall into a still worse gueUa* 
pens. Or we might have tramped out to Cr6cy, 
and have busied ourselves with the identification 
of positions which are no longer recognizable by 
human eye. How sweet this ramble would have 
been in the company of congenial souls! How 
delightedly would we have encountered the heat 
and the dust if, as we went, we could have taken 
Hume by the arm and Smollett by the button-hole, 
and have led them to some chosen spot in which 
Mr. Ince might unfold his " Outlines ^^ of the history 
of the Plantagenets, and the Reverend James White 
establish his '' Landmarks " of the campaign, whilst 
dear Mrs. Markham unpacked the luncheon-basket 
in a convenient glade, and conned over her choicest 
anecdotes in order that she might enliven our noon- 
tide meal when we had grown weary of listening 

s 2 
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to poor Goldsmith's perpetual flute. Once in years 
gone by I had explored the field of Bannockbum^ 
but with no satisfactory result, probably because 
the great luminaries of English history were not 
with me, whilst Mrs. Markham was represented by 
an old woman, who sold me from a barrel a bowl of 
butter-milk, which, as she averred and I speedily 
found, was " slippery stoof for a trayveller's 
stomack/' Moved by this recollection, we re&ained 
from Crecy, nor did we even seek out the ruins of 
the Abbey of Cercamps, which Hugues de Camp 
d'Avernes built in the twelfth century as an atone- 
ment for his sins, but which, stately pile though it 
was, did not disarm the anger of Heaven, since for 
many succeeding ages Hugues, transformed into a 
wolf, was forced- to prowl round the abbey during 
the night, uttering fearful bowlings. Even if there 
had been a chance of our hearing him, I do not 
think my companions would have availed themselves 
of it. They opined that he could not have been 
much worse than London cats. On the whole, it 
seemed better that we should rest on our comfort- 
able bench, which was ranged against the wall of 
the Estaminet au Franc Picard, and gave us the 
best possible view of St. Vulf ran and of the humours 
of the town. The Franc Picard himself — a burly, 
good-humoured fellow — came out to talk to us as 
we discussed our meal, and even lent us a cork- 
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Screw to draw a cork wliicli had paid no toll to liiin. 
A nninber of small Francs Picards^ each with a 
finger in his or her mouth, formed a semicircle 
in front of us and interchanged opinions, afiably 
and good-humouredly, upon our provisions and our 
appetites. The driver of the omnibus which plies 
between Abbeville, Eu, and Dieppe, checked his 
horses as he passed us^ in order that he might point 
us out with his whip to the box passengers. Doubt- 
less the story of our eccentricities has already gone 
the round of Normandy. Market-women, with their 
heavy loads, halted in front of us, placed their 
hands upon their hips, grinned expansively but 
pleasantly, and then passed on. Sisters of Charity 
looked at us demurely from under the broad borders 
of their great caps, then cast up their eyes devoutly 
to the little shrine, over the tailor's shop at the 
comer of the square, from which the Virgin smiled 
on them, crossed themselves, and passed out of the 
sunshine into the quiet gloom of the church. And 
from the church there looked down upon us, just as 
they had looked down on generations long since 
dead, the faces of innumerable saints. 

As the circle of bystanders increased, I began to 
wonder whether the equanimity of my companions 
would be proof against so much admiration. As a 
boy I had been brought up to ''sup in public,^' 
but my companions had had no such training. I 
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looked at the Entomologist^ bat he was quite 
calm; his eyes were fixed on one of the towers 
of Saint Vulfran, on the wall of which, as he 
told me, he thought he had discovered an ''Old 
Lady/^ 

I thought of the Countess Matilda and Pope 
Gregory VII., and told him that he would have 
much difficulty in detaching an '' Old Lady^^ from 
the church. The Indifferent was less tranquil, and 
presently, jumping up, he said that he could see a 
confectioner^s shop, and that he would go there to 
finish his breakfast. I could see no such shop, but, 
thinking that his instinct could not deceive him, I let 
him go. He came back very quickly in a great rage, 
having discovered that the supposed confectioner 
was only a tailor who sold confections swr mesurel 
"He had no patience,^^ he said, "with people who 
called ' trousers ^ ' confections.^ It was a degrada- 
tion of language.^^ This little incident served to 
break up our seance, and we began to explore the 
great church in front of which we had been sitting. 

Among the many notices which were posted up 
liberally in its aisles, was one which struck me as 
being characteristic. It proceeded from the clergy 
of the church and ran thus : — " We admonish the 
faithful that, for the future, no marriage will be 
celebrated by us on the evenings of Fridays, or 
Saturday, or between Saturday and Monday. Per- 
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sons who, without informing us, fix upon these 
periods for their marriages will, to our great regret, 
run th© risk of having to countermand their invita- 
tions, and select some other time. It is desirable 
that they should not fix the time for a wedding until 
they have settled matters with Monsieur le Cur6.'' 
It would seem from this that Monsieur le Cur6 has 
a dispensing power, and that though, as a rule, there 
is a " fence time,^^ during which young ladies may 
not be caught in the matrimonial net, he may, if he 
think fit, relax the stringency of this rule. Let me 
not be thought uncharitable if I say that the Eomish 
clergy have ever found it expedient to impose re- 
strictions of this kind, and to reserve to themselves 
the right of relaxing them. They resemble in this 
respect, a barber with whom we became acquainted 
in Abbeville. He called himself a Bandagiste de 
confiance and not only used razors but made them, 
and he would also set razors on occasions ; but he 
posted in his shop-window this imposing notice : — 
'^*Je me reserve le droit de ne pas repasser les 
rasoirs que je n^ai pas fait.^' 

Of course this meant that he would charge more for 
setting the razors which he had not, than for setting 
those which he had, made. When the power of the 
Church was at its height, it was exercised in a 
manner which the good people of Abbeville deemed 
peculiarly ofiensive. Down to the beginning of the 
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fifteentli century the Bishop of Amiens claimed the 
right of ordering a complete separation of every 
bride and bridegroom for three days after their 
marriage had been celebrated. Those who did not 
like to endure this separation were compelled to pay 
30/. if they were rich, and 10/. if they were poor, to 
the bishop for the i^emoval of his restrictions. This 
prohibition is said to have called forth from Montes- 
quieu the remark, that the bishop had chosen the 
days of separation very wisely, since the happy 
couples, when they had had a short experience of 
married life would have been less anxious to pay for 
the removal of the restriction* 

The Church of Saint Vulfran> or what remains of 
it, is eminently beautiful. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the richness of the facade, upon which 
sculptor after sculptor has lavished his talent. Of 
the church itself, only the nave, with two side aisles, 
and numerous chapels are left, but the proportions 
of these are sufficient to show what the church must 
once have been. I have seen it in two aspects which 
have endeared it to me. I was looking up at the 
west front on a dull autumnal evening after a day of 
rain, when the setting sun suddenly broke through 
the watery clouds and bathed the church, its pin- 
nacles, and the statues of all the saints, in a flood 
of golden light. As I gazed on this wealth of 
clearly-defined sculpture I heard a little sigh behind 
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me, and turning round saw a very old woman, who, 
as she stood at the door of her shop, was also gazing 
at the church with a passionate admiration. When 
I spoke to her of the beauty of the scene, she seemed 
pleased to think that I admired it, but said that the 
church was nothing to what it had been. Old as 
she was she could not have known it when it was 
perfect, but evidently she had heard of its former 
glories until she fancied that she had seen them. 
Later on, in the evening, I saw her kneeling in the 
dimly-lighted church and praying silently. It 
seemed to me, as I looked on the great depths of 
shade in which she and the other worshippers— not 
twelve in all — ^were immersed, and as I listened to 
the echoes which the stray footstep of a verger now 
and then awoke — that there must be an inexpressible 
peace reserved in the stony solitudes of such a 
church for the old and infirm and broken spirited. 
Over them from time to time, boomed the bell which 
centuries ago had roused their forefathers to the 
business of the day, or summoned them to take 
shelter for the night. High up above them shot the 
walls which those forefathers had raised, and which 
had echoed again and again, now with the lamenta- 
tions for defeat, now with the shouts of victory. In 
the dim distance there shone like a solitary star the 
shrine before which so many of their country and 
their kin had in the long course of ages laid down 
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their sorrows. The vast depth and gloom of the 
aisles, the lofty arches, the silence, which was made 
more impressive by an occasional footfall, the com- 
plete solitade in which each worshipper was wrapped, 
all these combined in proclaiming, to all who soaght 
it, an assurance of tranquillity, consolation, and rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OFF THE TRACE. 

'^ Let us, if it be possible,^' we bad often said to 
one another, 'Met us avoid the beaten track; let 
us turn from the highways, along which tho 
tourist-stream rolls its dull flood, and take to 
the byeways, down which the solitary traveller 
bounds from crag to crag, with the sparkle and the 
freshness of a mountain brook. If we want mirth, 
it was on 'the footpath way,^ and not on the 
turnpike road that Autolycus jogged along so 
merrily. If we seek for rustic but pathetic beauty, 
then did not Wordsworth^s Lucy dwell 

* Among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the sprinprs of Dove,* 

and not in the main thoroughfares of Derbyshire ? 
Does not Lord Bacon thus advise the traveller, 
' Let him sequester himself from his own country- 
men.' And how shall we do this if we continue 
stare super antiguas viaSj to stick to the ancient 
roads of Murray. If we cannot say, with Tenny- 
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son's Ulysses, '^Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world/ we may, perhaps, do that which is next 
best, and disinter an old one. For a place which 
is forgotten is mach the same as one not yet 
discovered; just as the fault which we do not re- 
member is to us as if it had not been committed. 
Is there not even now more novelty in Old Egypt 
than in Young America ? And may there not be 
for us in places which the guide-books have 
scorned, some old stones, which by careful cutting 
may be made to present new facets to the public 
eye? Nor need the places which we seek be 
large or of great importance. 

* In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in small measures life may perfect be.' 

Let us go forth and discover these forgotten and 
unfrequented microcosms/' 

If I had not yielded too readily to this somewhat 
seductive train of thought, I should not have 
found myself standing, at six o'clock on an autumn 
morning, outside the shop of Monsieur Dupont, 
coiffeur, in the Eue des Cannes at St. Pol. and en- 
gaged in a brisk conversation with a gendarme^ 
which threatened from the first to be productive of 
unpleasant results. We, that is the Indifferent and 
I, had reached St. Pol after a long march across 
the country, late od the previous evening, and. 
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when the reader has been informed of the stapen- 
dous adventures which there befell us, he will be 
able to decide whether we had reason to 

" Give thanks to Heaven that of its grace 
Had led us to that lonely place/' 

and whether he, too, would desire to wander '' ofE 
the track/' 

It cannot be denied that St. Pol is a '' lonely 
place/' Thus much one of its historians, or, to 
speak more correctly, its only historian, avouches 
with great candour. Writing in 1834, he says of 
it, '^St. Pol, thou wantest commerce, industry, 
vivacity, activity, lifel But thou shalt have all, 
ma petite ville ! Thou shalt have the life which I 
have dreamed for thee. A life which shall at least 
be a living life ! {une vie vivante an moins,) A life 
of happiness; a life of splendour and eclat/ A 
life of fire ! '' The historian has usually in him 
something of the prophet, for 

" His old experience doth obtain 
To something of prophetic strain." 

But the historian of St. Pol seems to have had 
BO much enthusiasm that he had no room left for 
experience. In another place he thus apostrophizes 
his little town: ''As through the wrinkles of an 
old wom^n we can discern her former charms, so 
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in thy remains we see the witnesses of thy ancient 
power. In fact, St. Polois, we have been quelque 
chose de grand ! '' Alas, the witnesses of the former 
greatness are hard to find, and the prevision of the 
historian was at fault. St, Pol has not even yet 
attained to the life '' which is living,'^ and the 
catalogue of its wants is as great as it was forty 
years ago. 

In order to arl*ive at St. Pol we had taken an 
early train on the previous morning to Montreuil, 
with the intention of making our way across 
country, by Hesdin and St. Pol, to Lilliers or 
Bethune, and returning thence by rail in the even- 
ing. We afterwards found that we had cut out 
for ourselves more work than we could get through 
in the day, but we had grown reckless in the course 
of our many rambles, and did not even take the 
trouble to calculate the length of our proposed 
route, and this improvidence at starting was to us 
the direful cause of woes unnumbered before we 
got home again. In the train by which we travelled 
was a large party of the Portel fisherwomen, in the 
charge of some half-dozen priests, on their way to 
Abbeville, where several girls in one or more of 
whom the fisherwomen were interested, were to 
take the veil. They were in the most picturesque 
and costly dresses, and they carried with them 
several large baskets of fish and fruit and vegetables^ 
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fcs presents, probably to the convent into which 
the novices were to be admitted. As I observed 
their healthy, handsome, and intelligent faces, and 
the vigorous freedom of their movements, I wondered 
whether any of the novices were daughters of 
Portel, and if so, how they could resolve to make 
the final change from the rough freedom of ihe 
rocky shore to the cramped seclusion of the con- 
vent. Surely, I said, it would be as easy to accus- 
tom a mermaid to the treadmill as to put a girl of 
Portel into a nun's garb, and 

" Make her due feet never fail 
To walk the studions cloisters pale." 

On reaching the station at Montreuil Verton, 
which is on the track, and utterly uninteresting, we 
began to discover some of the disadvantages of 
going " off the track,'' inasmuch as we found that 
Montreuil Verton, instead of being between Mon- 
treuil and Hesdin, was six; miles further off from 
Hesdin, and that we had to pass through Montreuil. 
However, at half-past six in the morning one does 
not think much of an additional six miles, and we 
stepped out to Montreuil with the intention of 
halting there for breakfast. The fortifications of 
Montreuil are the work of Vauban, who little 
thought, when he constructed them, how many 
people he would, in after years, '^ entertain un- 
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awares/' by providing them, in the warm slopes 
of his trenches, with the best support and shelter 
for their peach-trees. As I explained to the 
Indifferent that these fortifications had now no 
other use, I thought it due to the memory of 
Vauban to drop a tear (metaphorically) on the 
scarp, counterscarp, and glacis, once so famous, 
and now so shorn of renown. But I could not 
move him ; he could not sufficiently approve of the 
uses to which they are now put, and, as we ate 
our breakfast in the market-place, I could see that 
he was revolving a plan for the fortification of 
London, with the view to the cultivation of peaches. 

As we passed out through the fortifications into 
the valley of the Canche, the gilt spires and shining 
roofs of a large Carthusian convent, which stands 
on the left slope of the valley ; were glistening in 
the sun. We would gladly have turned aside to 
see it, but we had already discovered that we must 
economize our time, and we pushed onwards. The 
valley of the Canche, which extends from Montreuil 
to Hesdin, and the valley of the Temoise, which 
extends from Hesdin to St. Pol, are of great 
beauty and richness, and the walk through them 
will well repay any one who chooses to follow our 
wanderings off the track. The country is very 
fertile. 

The harvest had been carried from the hill-slopes. 
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and we were told by a benevolent native of 
Brimeux^ who gave us a lift in his cart^ that it 
had been nnosually good. In the bottom of the 
valley hemp of the best quality is largely grown ; 
much of this was still standing, either uncut or in 
sheaves, but much also had been carried to the 
farmsteads, where it hung from the roofs of large 
sheds open at the sides. Turf is much used for 
fuel throughout the valley; almost every cottage 
had its little stack, and in every village there was 
a tourbiere^ or turf store, the very name of which 
recalled the time when to have " a right of turbary '^ 
counted for something in England. Much cider is 
made in the district, and the apple-trees were 
loaded with fruit. Cattle and sheep seemed to 
abound, and in the stubbles on the hillsides were 
large droves of turkeys, each drove attended by a 
girl and a dog. As the evening came on the 
turkeys were driven home, and it was curious to 
witness the skill with which each dog managed 
to keep his troublesome charges together. Each 
drove contained about 100 turkeys, which would 
fetch, at the wholesale price, five francs each. But 
in spite of all these evidences of wealth and plenty, 
neither the detached cottages nor the villages were 
so well kept, or so comfortable in appearance, as 
those of the Boulonnais. Tottering walls and gaping 
roofs; broken windows and mud floors; falling 

p 
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fences and quagmires of indescribable filtb^ met 
our eyes at every turn; nor were the people 
neater than their dwellings. It was evident that 
we had altogether got off the track of cleanliness. 
The distance from MontreuU Verton to St. Pol 
is over 32 miles^ and we should not have managed 
to get over the ground if we had not been assisted 
by one or two carters, who gave us a timely 
lift. A part of our journey between Hesdin and 
St. Pol was performed in the malle poste, the driver 
of which declared, without exciting any unnecessary 
doubt in our minds, that he was entitled to carry 
passengers. The malle poste was a two-wheeled 
gig of very ancient construction, a leathern con- 
veniency on wheels, behind one of which a letter- 
box was fixed, so that the country people might 
post their letters while the cart was en route, a 
facility of which they seemed to avail themselves 
freely. It was drawn by a strong white Norman 
horse, who was timed to do thirteen miles, stoppages 
included, in two hours and a half. The driver' in- 
formed us that his horse was 24 years old, but my 
astonishment at this piece of information ceased 
when he added that the last six years of the 
venerable animal's life had been passed in the 
service of the post-office. My heart at once warmed 
to the department which, more than any other, knows 
how to 
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" Husband out life's taper to its close," 

but cannot be accused of doing this by tolerating 
any act of " wasting by repose/' I am afraid that 
the Indifferent fared but sparingly that day. I kept 
him to such provisions as we had brought with us, 
washed down with an occasional glass of red wine, 
and disregai*ded his reiterated inquiries about 
dinner, for which we had no time. The privation 
told on him so severely that in one village, where 
there was a/Sfe, an itinerant dealer in rabbit-sldna 
took compassion on his wasted form, and insisted 
on treating him to a large slice of galette. The 
IndifiTerent would gladly have escaped from this 
dainty, but the rabbit-skin man stood over him 
while he ate it, and discoursed on its merits with 
a fervour that could not be resisted. Alas ! poor 
youth ! other miseries were in store for him, for 
late that evening — too late for further progress — 
the venerfible servant of the post-office drew ua 
briskly into St. Pol. 

The driver of the malle poste had expressed in 
no measured terms his surprise that we were going 
to St. Pol. "C'etait un trou/^ he declared, " un 
vilain trou/^ and he should like to know why we 
were going there. As we could give him no more 
satisfactory answer than that we were going to St. 
Pol on our road to Bethune, he was much perplexed. 
Perhaps we wanted to see the tobcwjco-fields ? 

F 2 
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' Perliaps we were going on business to the factories 
at Lillers? Perhaps we wanted to see the coal- 
mines ? We disregarded all these suggestions, 
and in an evil hour let fall the remark that Marshal 
MacMahon was to be at Arras that evening, and on 
the following day. The driver looked gloomily at 
us, and once more declared St. Pol to be ^^un 
trou.*' 

Our first care when we reached the trou was 
to find a lodging for the night, and this was not 
easy. There had been a fete in the town, which 
was to be continued on the morrow, and this pro- 
longed dissipation had caused a run on the auberges. 
However, we found a landlord who undertook to 
let us have a room avec iin tres-grand lit. This 
bed turned out to be about three feet six in 
breadth, but it harmonized in size with the ewer 
and the basin, with the allotted portion of soap, and 
the solitary towel, so that we did not complain. 
When you are ''off the track'' you cannot have 
each particular item of furniture of the size which 
you prefer. It is enough if all be justly pro- 
portioned. 

Our room was barely secured when supper was 
announced, not merely to us, but to the whole town 
of St. Pol, by a stalwart ostler, who walked up and 
down in front of the auberge, and performed 
vigorously on a hand-bell. '^ Come/' said I to the 
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Indifferent, ''let us once more follow the advice 
of Lord Bacon, ' Let the traveller/ says he, ' diet 
himself in such place where there is good company 
of the nation where he travelleth/ By this he 
means to tell us that we must sup at the table 
d'hote,^' The supper was fairly good, though if I 
were disposed to be hypercritical, I should say that 
it comprised rather too much pork. There were 
but three dishes of meat, and they were — 1, cold 
pork with salad; 2, broiled pork with garlic; and 
3, boiled pork with haricot beans. But then Que 
voulez-vous ? There had been a great pig fair 
in the neighbourhood, and we were eating the 
fairings. More than once during supper we were 
interrogated as to our reasons for coming to St. 
Pol, and our statement that we were travelling to 
see the country was received with blank astonish- 
ment. I will say nothing of our sufferings in the 
tres-grand lit. It would serve no useful purpose 
"infandum renovare dolorem/' We rose as soon 
as the people of the house were stirring, procured 
some bread and red wine by way of breakfast, and 
set forth. As ill luck would have it, I had a fancy 
to be shaved, and said to the Indifferent, '' I must 
to the barber^s, monsieur ; for methinks I am mar- 
vellous hairy about the face.^' When the barber 
had had his will upon me, the Indifferent, who had 
in the meantime succeeded in purchasing a collar 
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and pair of wristbands, must needs make a more 
complete toilet than the arrangements of the 
auberge and our want of travelling gear had per- 
mitted ; and thus it came to pass that I was waiting 
for him outside the barber^s shop in the Rue des 
Cannes, when, lo ! there came to me a gendarme. 
He was accompanied by a large black portfolio, to 
which he referred from time to time as he drew 
near, taking care, how^ever, steadily to fix me with 
his eye, so that I should not run away. He seemed 
to be a good-natured fellow, but his first question 
struck terror to my soul. "Would I have the 
goodness,^^ he asked, " to show him my papers ? " 
Even in that supreme moment I remembered that 
Lord Bacon had thus warned the traveller : '^ Let him 
be rather advised in his answers than forward to 
tell stories;" and therefore I stated boldly that I 
had not got any papers, and was not aware that, 
under present regulations, any papers were re- 
quired. 

The gendarme took a comprehensive view of St. 
Pol, which he could do by merely turning round, 
waved his hand, as who should say, " In St. Pol we 
require everything that ever has been required,^' 
and then asked me for my name. 1 told him my 
name many times. I wrote it down for him in 
large hand, round hand, and text ; I went over it 
with him letter by letter ; but it remained to him 
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an insoluble mystery, and he will never be able 
to pronounce it to his dying day. 

He was sensible of his weakness, and, to cover it, 
began to ply me with fresh questions. " Was I not 
the Englishman who had arrived by the malle jposte 
from Hesdin on the previous evening, and who had 
had with him ^' (here he referred to his portfolio) 
"un petit gargon apparemment son Jih? If so, 
where was Le Petit ? ^^ As I did not wish to be sus- 
pected of having murdered Le Petit, I summoned 
the '^ Indifferent ^' from the barber's shop. He 
emerged red, and redolent of soap and water, with 
his hair hanging over his eyes, and his shirt-sleeves 
tucked up as if for le boxe. The gendarme gasped 
when he saw that Le Petit stood about five feet six, 
but soon rallied himself, and put what he evidently 
regarded as his crucial question, '^Why had we 
come to St. Pol?'* When I gave him my oft- 
repeated reply, that we were walking about for 
pleasure, and had come to St. Pol for pleasure, 
'^ the expression of his features '' (like that of the 
young lady who wore a wreath of roses when the 
poet first mude her acquaintance) '^ became more 
thoughtful than before.^' He made voluminous notes 
in the black portfolio, and I saw that I had pro- 
pounded to him two utterly untenable propositions 
— one, that human beings are in the habit of walk- 
ing for pleasure ; and, two, that when they walk for 
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pleasure they walk in the direction of St. Pol. After 
this he took time to consider the case, and finally 
informed us that Monsieur le Procureur would like 
to see us at the Palais de Justice at nine o^clock (it 
was then not quite seven), but that we were to con- 
sider ourselves as invited, and not as detained. 
There seemed to be rather too much nicety of re- 
finement about this distinction, and I told him so, 
adding that if we suited our own convenience we 
should not wait for that of the Procureur ; but that, 
in the belief that the Procureur could detain us if 
he thought fit, we would, at extreme inconvenience, 
wait until he came to his ofiice. The gendarme bade 
us an afiecting farewell, and appeared to retire ; but 
his efforts to withdraw himself from our observation 
were not seconded by the streets of St. Pol, and he 
and the portfolio were only too obviously in close 
attendance upon us for the next two hours. How 
slowly they passed ! 

The barber, who was a sociable being, had gone 
off with a case of razors and a brass basin, to arrange 
the beards of the leading residents in the suburbs. 
His wife was, as yet, divided between her com- 
passion for Le Petit and her abhorrence of the 
older sinner, who had come to St. Pol for amuse- 
ment. 

Our chance of reaching Bethune in time for a 
homeward train was dwindling away with the flying 
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moments, and our funds, whicli had not been de- 
signed to cover even one night^s absence from home, 
were now threatened with a further bui^den. 

At about five minutes to nine the approach of the 
Procureur was heralded by a man with a drum, and 
at the same moment the gendarme and the portfolio 
emerged from the doorway, where they had been 
visible many minutes. The gendarme seemed quite 
surprised to see us, and smiled upon us as if he 
thought we had paid the Procureur rather a delicate 
attention. 

When we got into the presence of the great man, 
he and I were very quickly aux prises. And I am 
afraid that the old proverb respecting the rapidity 
with which little pots absorb caloric held good for 
both of us. The Procureur was a little man, and in 
this respect I cannot say that I had any advantage 
over him, and in a very few moments we were 
blazing away at each other with a force and vigour 
that only little men can display. What annoyed 
him was that, as he did not rise from his seat when 
we entered the room, I took a chair for myself and 
motioned to the IndiflTerent to take another. What 
annoyed me was that he openly and unblushingly 
expressed his entire disbelief of every syllable that 
we uttered. '^ It was incredible,^' he said, '^ that we 
should have left home without luggage and without 
a larger supply of funds (for he had made me pro- 
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duce my small balance of cash), and without any 
papers which would establish our identity." 

It was in vain for me to tell him that Englishmen 
did not usually carry luggage with them when they 
went out for a day's walk; that we had brought 
suflBcient funds for the purpose with which we 
started, and that, as we had never been asked for 
papers in our previous rambles, we had no reason to 
suppose that any were required. He still exclaimed, 
'^ Did we expect him to believe that we would have 
fatigued ourselves by rising early, by walking, oh ! 
Heaven only knew how many miles, and by riding 
in carts for the purpose of coming to St. Pol ? " I 
pleaded that, when we left home, we did not know 
what St. Pol was like, and I offered to promise never 
to come there again, but, strange to say, this did 
not in any way help me. At last, after a very angry 
parley of nearly an hour's duration, he turned to the 
Indifferent, who had a small tourist's bag on his 
shoulders, and demanded, '^ Qti'avez-vovs dans cet 
sac?" The Indifferent produced with much trepi- 
dation, and one by one, a map of the district, a guide^ 
book, and two note-books tolerably well filled with 
notes. Here I must state that we had been led 
into error by Lord Bacon. '^ Let the traveller,'^ he 
says, " carry with him some card or book describing 
the country, which will be a good key to his inquiry; 
let him also keep a diary." Probably the Procureur 
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was not acquainted with Lord Bacon's works, for he 
regarded the guide-book with doubt, the map with 
suspicion, and the note-books with horror. Then 
he turned once more to the Indifferent and repeated 
his inquiry, Qu^avez-vous dans cet sac ? The Indif- 
ferent felt carefully in the bag, and procured a pill- 
box, which he handed to the Procureur, who tapped 
it musingly, opened it, and saw that it contained a 
white powder. He looked so horrified that I said to 
myself, in the words of Wordsworth, — 

" What thoughts must throngh the creature's brain 
have passed.'* 

He was evidently reminded of Catherine de Medicis, 
theMarchioness de Brinvilliers,and Madame Laffarge, 
whose disciple he considered the Indifferent to be. 
At last, by a superhuman effort of courage, he rose 
to the level of the occasion, and taking up a modi- 
cum of the powder on his wetted forefinger, tasted 
it. It was salt, which we had brought with us to 
season some hard-boiled eggs. This incident sealed 
our fate. He became very angry, declared that we 
had not come there to amuse ourselves ; that the 
result would not be very amusing to us (which 
seemed probable) ; that he was much disposed to 
put us in the House of Detention ; that he should 
certainly telegraph to the Procureur of the town 
from which we had come, to inquire if we had made 
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correct representations, and tliat, pending the reply, 
we must not go out of the limits of St. Pol. At the 
same time he would allow us to telegraph to oui 
friends, if we had any, at our own expense, so that 
they might support our representations if they 
thought fit. From this position we could not move 
him, and as there was no appeal against his decree, 
we went out from his presence greatly discomfited. 
'^ I am afraid,'^ said I to the Indifferent, " that we 
shall not be able to adhere to one of Lord Bacon's 
rules, for he says, ' Let not the traveller stay long 
in one city or town ; more or less as the place de- 
serveth, but not long,' and assuredly we shall be 
here much longer than the place deserves.^' 

St. Pol was now '^ all before us where to choose,'* 
but we felt our choice to be limited, and sat down 
disconsolately on the barber's doorstep. 

As soon as the Indifierent, by taking careful 
thought, had settled himself on the softest part of 
the doorstep, it occurred to me that the time had 
arrived for me to improve the occasion. Benvenuto 
Cellini tells us, that when he was a little boy and 
sitting with his grandfather before a blazing fire, his 
grandfather, who must have been a nice old man, 
first called his attention to a little animal which was 
skipping about in the flame, and then gave him a 
swinging box on the ears, to make him remember 
for the rest of his life that he had seen a salamander. 
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''This," said I, ''is the true principle of education. 
If you combine suffering with instruction you will 
make a permanent impression. By these arts it is 
that Mr. Lowe and his precepts live in the memory 
of many deputations ; by them also has Mr. Lingen 
contrived that civil servants shall never forget him." 
The Indifferent is suffering ; I will proceed to in- 
struct him. " This captivity of ours," I said, " is no 
doubt eii revanche for Agincourt. A Count of St. 
Pol was killed in the battle, and when it was over 
many of the wounded were brought here to die." 
The Indifferent brightened up at this, and expressed 
his belief that if I had spoken of Agincourt to the 
Procureur he would have set us at liberty. I cannot 
say that I had the same security, for the French do 
not take kindly to a defeat, even when it is nearly 
five centuries old. But the Indifferent was almost 
reconciled to his fate, and when I told him that 
exactly 400 years ago Edward IV., being driven out 
of England by Warwick, came to St. Pol to seek aid 
from the Duke of Burgundy, his satisfaction cul- 
minated as he saw that at least one Englishman had 
come to St. Pol before us and had got back again. 
Of his own return he was beginning to despair, for 
the day was wearing on, and no answers to the tele- 
grams had arrived. Meanwhile the good gendarme 
had passed the word round St. Pol, and in the course 
of the morning every man, woman, and child came 
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to see the English detenus. The attention of the 
crowd, and especially of the children, were so em- 
barrassing that once or twice we retreated into the 
shop. The barber had by this time returned from 
trimming the chins of his male customers, and was 
busy on the postiches of the ladies, whose servants 
brought the '^ flowing locks ^^ in little paper bags, 
and waited whilst they were rehabilitated. '^ An' 
I were to tell what I could tell, there would be 
heart-burnings at St. Pol, I warrant you ! '^ With 
the crowd the Indifferent, or Le Petit, as he was 
called, was the hero of the day. They had come to 
the conclusion that he was the victim of my tyranny, 
and that I made him walk with me merely that he 
might carry me up the hills. When the barber's 
dinner-hour arrived the barber's wife came out to 
beg that Le Petit would come in and partake of un 
petit bouillon. He went, nothing loth, and had a 
very good dinner, topping up with coffee and a 
chasse ; but they left me in the street, and through 
the open door of the barber's back parlour I could 
see Le Petit touching glasses with the barber's wife, 
and could hear him say to her, ^' A vos beaux yeux, 
madame/' The barber had company that day, for 
there was to be an open-air fete in the evening, at 
which the musical society of St. Pol was to perform. 
The barber, his five sons, his assistant, his brother- 
in-law, and un/ petit bossu of their acquaintance, were 
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members of this society, and were all of the party. 
The barber's back parlour was so full of the instru- 
ments of himself and his companions that there was 
scarce room for the dinner. Need I say to those 
who know the human heart that the instrument of 
Le Petit Bossu was the violoncello ? The barber's 
mother, his wife, his sister-in-law, were the ladies of 
the party, and they were all wholly taken up with 
Le Petit. He gave them a very lively account of his 
birth, parentage, and education, and was just finish- 
ing a description of the last cricket match in which 
he had played, when the stirring sounds of a mili- 
tary band summoned every one to the street. 

The new-comers proved to be a detachment of the 
troops which, during the previous week, had been 
under review by Marshal MacMahon, and in the 
delight of watching them the crowd soon forgot the 
English detenus. Billets had to be given out, and 
lodgings found; horses had to be re-shod, and 
damaged waggons repaired, to the intense satisfac- 
tion of the crowd ; whilst into the little world of the 
barber's shop there poured a continued stream of 
officers and subalterns whose beards kept the barber, 
his assistant, his wife, and his sister-in-law fully 
occupied for the rest of the afternoon. 

Throughout the day the Indiflferent and I had, 
alternately, visited the telegraph-office to ascertain 
if a reply to our message was forthcoming. At last. 
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after many fruitless journeys, the Indifferent came 
in liot haste to say that the young woman in the 
office had told him she expected to get the reply in 
five minutes. Of course I understood this to mean 
that she had already got it, and that it was under- 
going revision by the Procureur. I hurried off to 
his office; nor was I wrong. Our friends had sup- 
ported our representations, and, with an accurate 
prevision of our wants, had sent us a telegraphic 
order for a hundred francs, which the Procureur, to 
his chagrin, was obliged to countersign. He was an 
ill-tempered little man, for when in the fulness of 
my delight I civilly stated my regret for the trouble 
I had given him, and expressed a hope that if we 
met again it might be under pleasanter circumstances, 
he refused to be cordial, and reiterated all his old 
doubts of our story. I have no space left wherein 
to tell of what else befell us in St. Pol. It is enough 
to say that, as we could not get away that night, we 
were present at the fetey and witnessed the per- 
formances of the musical society. 

We supped with the barber afterwards, and 
thought we had taken a final farewell of his family, 
by the female members of which Le Petit was cor- 
dially kissed. But early on the following morning, 
as the omnibus for Lillers, on the box of which we 
were seated, was passing the barber^s door, the whole 
family came out to say ^^ good bye/^ once more, and 
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to press upon us a parting petit verre. We mutually 
waved our hands until we could no longer see each 
other, and then I once more bethought me of Lord 
Bacon. ^'He would have told us,^^ I said to the 
Indifferent, " Hhat the most profitable acquaintance 
for travellers is xoitK the secretaries and employed men 
of ambassadors/ but I think that if he had been in 
our case and ^ ojf the iracky he would not have 
despised the barber/' '^Much less the barber's 
wife,'' added the Indifferent with a sigh. 
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CHAPTSR V. 

COOKED IN A MINUTE. 

It was on the outskirts of the little village of Cauchy 
la Tour, which greets the traveller who passes from 
St. Pol by way of Lillers to Bethune, that we 
endeavoured, with what success will presently be 
seen, to have our mid-day meal '^cooked in a 
minute.^^ In order to gain Canchy la Tour we had 
to pass through the small town of Pernes (the 
inhabitants of which were holding their annual pig 
fair), and had there witnessed— 

" A sight to engage ns, if anything can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasxires of man," 

of which perishing pleasures those of the appetite 
are surely the most transient. 

Pernes is situated in the bottom of a deep valley 
surrounded on all sides by hills, and many roads and 
bridle paths, leading from a hundred hamlets and 
farmsteads, converge in its centre. As we halted 
and looked down upon it from the point at which 
the road, coming from St. Pol, dips into the valley, 
we saw below us a billowy, surging, and tumultuous 
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sea of pigs^ wliicli was continnally swelled by broad 
streams of hog's flesh rolling along the mountain 
roads^ and little porcine rivalets^ which tumbled 
playfully down the bridle paths. The entire valley 
would have been white with pigs^ had it not been that 
their drivers and owners — ^habited^ the men en 
hlovse, and the women in blue serge dresses — ^were 
studded about among them like cornflowers in the 
stubble. The air was filled^ and the hill-sides rang 
with the shrieks of pigs. 

There are markets in England (at Salisbury^ for 
example) where pigs do congregate, but they are 
tame, spiritless, and thinly frequented. So far as 
mere numbers are concerned there is as wide a 
difference between an English pig market and a 
French pig fair as there is between an election of 
vestrymen and a plebiscite. And the cause of the 
difference is not far to seek. In England the rustic 
pig, as a rule, dies on his own threshold by the 
knife of those who bred him. No such heartless 
indignity awaits the French pig. The hands which 
have ministered to him his daily draught, the hands 
which in moments of playful leisure have tickled 
his insensitive cuticle with a hay rake, are never 
raised to take his life. The French pig does not 
die at home; in fact, he does not die at all — he 
merely goes to the fair. For a time he grows and 
waxes in his stye. He '' broadens slowly down,'' 
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as Mr. Tennyson says, and, from week to week, the 
children admire his expanding sides. Suddenly, on 
some fine morning towards the end of the year, he 
rises early and goes to the fair. The children take 
leave of him. He has been " Vcumi de la maison '* 
for so long a time that they would weep for him 
if they did not know that he must return. In the 
evening he comes back again, very much altered — 
very much smaller — in fact, quite a little pig. 
The children do not recognize him at first, but at 
last they perceive that it is their own old friend, 
sublimated by some process known only in fairs, 
and purged of '^ that muddy vesture of decay,'^ which 
did grossly hem him in.^^ Again they fill for him 
the fragrant trough; again they rasp his back with 
the friendly rake, that, when the revolving year 
hath gone its round, he may once more go to the 
fair, ^^ another yet the same.^* Thus, in ancient 
Egypt, Apis succeeded Apis, and no worshipper was 
the wiser; and thus the long line of occupants of 
each French pig-stye is ^^ one and indivisible.'' 

Such is the pig in France. The tenderness which 
comes between our wrath and those with whom we 
are in daily intercourse shields him from his master's 
steel. As Agamemnon averted his face from Iphi- 
genia, as the leader of the Liberal party stayed 
away fi:om the House of Commons that he might 
not witness the discomfiture of his friends, so the 
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Frencli peasant does not kill his own pig. This 
was the feeling which, in mediasval times, prompted 
the public execution of the corrupt and evil-minded 
pigs, who, from time to time, made predatory 
assaults on the family and ate up some of the 
children. It was felt that animals who, after being 
honoured with the companionship of man, had 
violated the laws of hospitality, must expiate their 
crimes by death ; but even then it was not by the 
justly offended host that their blood was shed. 
Even then the French peasant did not kill his own 
pig, but led him forth sadly to the gallows, saying 
as he went, '^ Laissez passer la justice du Roi." 

These were the reflections with which I enter- 
tained the Indifferent as we stood on the hill and 
gazed on the by no means Pacific Ocean of pigs. 
When we descended to the shore and plunged into 
its waves, I was surprised to find so much order in 
the midst of so much confusion. Every man and 
woman appeared to know his or her pigs at a 
glance, and the work of selling the old pigs and 
buying the young ones, which were carefully tied 
up in bags for transportation to tho evacuated styes, 
was going on with much regularity. The efltect of 
the scene on the Indifferent was immediate and 
remarkable. The sight of so much pork awoke in 
him an appetite which seldom slumbers long. He 
seemed to be passing in review all the forms ii? 
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which hog^s flesh presents itself to man. The boar's 
head^ the brawn^ the chap^ the cheeky the chine^ the 
chitterlings the chop^ the fagot^ the hand^ the haslet^ 
the knuckle^ the leg^ the loin^ the pettitoes^ the 
sacking pig^ and that sweet succedanenm the 
sausage, all flitted before his mind's eye and told 
him he was hungry. I judged of his feelings from 
the workings of his face, and drew him gently out 
of the crowd. ''Let us onward/' I said; ''we will 
halt at the first convenient place and have our 
lunch." We had not gone above two or three miles 
when we came to a little green hillock, on which 
stood an image of the blessed Saint Josse of Brittany, 
which some ancient worshipper had encircled with 
a hedge of tall evergreens. We sat down on the 
hillock, under shelter of the evergreens, and I laid 
the luncheon-bag on the grass. Now, it had not 
escaped the notice of the Indifferent that, contrary 
to my wont, I had not once that day allowed him 
to carry the luncheon-bag. This had made him 
suspicious. "I hope," said he, "that you have got 
something fit to eat in that bag. " Sir," repKed I, 
" regard me as if I were one of the ancient maitrea 
patissiers of this district, those worthy men who 
were wont to be sworn upon the Four Gospels that 
they would never cook anything, much less put it in 
a pie, of which they themselves would not willingly 
partake." The Indifferent expressed his belief that 
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such an oath would be ^'rather rough'' on the 
London pastrycooks, and again begged to know 
what I had in the bag. " Something/' said I, 
'^ which has certainly not been adulterated,'' and I 
drew forth two raw mutton chops. The IndiflFerent 
fell back flat upon the grass. " Don't be alarmed," 
I said, ''they will be cooked in a minute." The 
Indifferent looked all round, as if he expected to 
see a dwarf come out of the bushes with a brasier 
of coals and a gridiron, and then, as no one came, 
listened to me with a face of blank astonishment. 
I drew several articles of tin from the bag, and 
displayed them to him. ''This," said I, "is the 
famous ' cuisine a minute/ the properties and 
use of which I will explain. You observe this 
tin soup-plate with a tin cover, and you notice 
that I carefully lubricate the inside of the plate 
with butter, lay the chops on the buttered sur- 
face, and cover them over. You see this other 
plate, in the centre of which there is a small tin 
tripod, upon which I place the covered soup-plate 
containing the chops, which are now ready to be 
'cooked in a minute.'" "I don't see the fire," 
said the Indifferent. " The fire," said I, " will be 
supplied by the daily press," and I drew a news- 
paper, the name of which nothing shall induce me 
to betray, from the bag. " It is a mistake," said 
I, "to suppose that newspapers are intended to 
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furnish pabulum for tlie mind only. Henceforth, 
by the aid of the cuisine a minute^ they will 
minister to the body also— to the mind first, 
to the body afterwards. By lighting a few 
shreds of paper and placing them close to the 
tripod underneath the covered plate which contains 
our chops we shall be able to cook them in a 
minute or thereabouts. We could do the same with 
steaks, kidneys, sausages, ham, or poached eggs.^' 
'' We havn^t got any of them,^^ said the Indifferent. 
" See now,'' said I, not heeding the interruption, 
'' what you may do with a newspaper. Let us take 
a paper of one sheet, with a daily circulation in 
round numbers of one hundred thousand copies. 
Let us, to be within the mark, assume that we can 
cook a chop with one-fourth of such a paper. What 
follows? Why that with the daily impression of 
that paper, after it has fulfilled its mission of en- 
lightenment, you can cook four hundred thousand 
chops.'' '^ Where are the chops to come from ? " 
said the Indifferent. ^^ That," said I, ^' is another 
detail. You mustn't smother the argument in de- 
tails. It is quite clear that, if we had the four 
hundred thousand chops, we could cook them with 
one day's impression of that paper." ^^ I should 
like to see you cook those two chops," said the 
Indifferent. Well ! this was what I wanted, so I 
shredded some paper, and kindled it under the 
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tripod. At first I put in a very small quantity, 
which ceased to bum in about half a second ; then 
I put in a large quantity, and the flame curled up 
round the soup plate, and made the edges so hot 
that the Indifferent nearly let it drop; then 
I put a larger quantity, and set the cuisine a 
minute in a current of air, which blew the lighted 
paper on to my trousers j then I put a still larger 
quantity, and got the Indifferent to take the cuisine 
a minute on his lap, and draw his coat round it until 
the smoke got down his throat, and made him cough 
like a possessed being. I do not know whether the 
blessed Saint Josse of Brittany thought that the 
whole conflagation was in his honour, but he did not 
help us in the least, and we never even warmed 
the chops. '^ There isn't much inflammable matter in 
that paper,'' said the Indifierent, when we had burnt 
the whole of it without success. " There are some 
old numbers of La Lanteme in the bag ; " I said, 
'^ we will try them ; " but they were of no use, 
and indeed I do not think that, in the present 
day, there is heat enough even in the Univ&i's to 
warm a single steak. 

We gave it up in despair. ^^ Indifferent," said I, 
'^ we will go into Canchy La Tour and get these 
chops cooked at an estaminet" ^^That's just what 
we ought to have done at first," said the Indif- 
ferent. When we had got into the estaminet, and 
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our chops were simmering in tlie inevitable stewpan, 
I thonght I would improve the occasion. '' I hope 
you will take warning by our failure/' I said. '' Of 
course/' said the Indifferent; "FU take care you 
don't bring raw mutton chops out again for lunch." 
'' Indifferent/' said I, " I was about to be didactic ; 
your remarks savour of ribaldry. There are in tie 
present day many persons who have a favourite dish, 
which they would fain see ' cookel in a minute,' and 
whose fuel is for the most part paper. I am afraid 
that their chops will not be cooked more rapidly than 
ours. There are those who regard London as a 
suburb of the South Kensington Museum, who would 
unhesitatingly abolish the Corporation of London, 
with all the City Companies, to-morrow, and who 
would offer to any aggrieved parties, in full com- 
pensation, a season ticket to the Albert Hall. These 
little pupils of the School of Art and Design will 
not have their scheme ^ cooked in a minute.' There 
are those who would inflict on the poor an enforced 
abstinence, and leave to the rich the monopoly of ex- 
cess. They begin at the wrong end. Temperance 
will never flourish in the cottage, until sobriety 
reigns supreme in the hall. The universal caudle 
cup of gruel for the million may one day be pala- 
table, but it won't be ' cooked in a minute.' And 
there are those who, by expostulation, mild or other- 
wise, would convince all Roman Catholics that their 
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first duty is to their country. I fancy that the Ultra- 
montanes, be the expostulation ever so wise, will 
not be ' cooked in a minute.' So also there are — " 
'' I haven't the slightest doubt of it,'' said the In- 
different, laying his hand on mine, " but you had 
better pull up now, for here come the chops ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SPOON HEAT FOB FBENCU BABES. 

Although it has long been held that the Minister 
who can write the ballads of his nation may dispense 
with the ordinary arts of government, and rely solely 
on the street singers for the maintenance of his 
power, no English statesman has as yet ventured to 
combine legislation with lyrics or to supplement the 
statutes with his songs. Some, indeed, as they have 
toiled up the steep path which leads to power, have 
smoothed the ruggedness of the ascent with many a 
merry song ; but, on reaching the serene altitudes 
wherein, ^^ My lords, careless of mankind, lie beside 
their nectar,'^ even these have hushed the too familiar 
strains, taught themselves to ^^ smile in secret" only, 
and composed their lips to the solemn utterance of 
the stumbling sentences which are enshrined in the 
minute and the protocol. 

Now there is no necessary connexion between 
politics and prose, and it is to be regretted that 
English politicians have not hitherto had the courage 
to put forth poetical expositions of their principles 
and plans. May it not even now be worth the while 
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of the members of the late Government to devote 
their leisure to a trial of the experiment ? It might 
help them, amongst other things, to the discovery 
of their future leader, for as it is quite certain that 
their future leaders must not be lieder ohne xvorte, it 
is possible that the most fluent song- writer might 
prove the fittest chief. And it is also possible that, 
if they employ their talents in the exposition of 
their new measures, when they have any, pet* audaces 
dithyrambos, such as Pindar would have used, they 
may rekindle in their favour the waning enthusiasm 
of the crowd, and once more be borne along, in 
more senses than one, numeris lege solutis. 

It may be objected that the Homeric ballad, in 
the construction of which their late illustrious chief 
would excel, is not suited to the ballad-singers of 
England, but to this it may be replied that other 
'' modes of the lyre^' are open to him. A sequel to 
'^ Woodman, spare that tree,'^ embodying three dis- 
tinct reasons for not sparing the tree, and prescribing 
three modes of cutting it down, would come well 
from him, and might prepare the public mind for 
the disestablishment of the Church or the abolition 
of the House of Lords. Then there is a great 
opening for Mr. Stansfeld, who has recently stepped 
into the foremost ranks of those who advocate 
women's rights. The borough which he represents 
owes his new clients a compensation, for it was a 
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" Captain bold of Halifax'' who brought the ''Un- 
fortunate Miss Bailey'' to an untimely end; and 
Mr. Stansfeld would do a graceful kindness to her 
sex if he would set the Woman's SuflErage Bill to 
the lively tune which is associated with her name. 
I fear that Lord Aberdare's hand will prove to 
heavy for a ballad^ but if he will give us ''The Bonfi- 
fide Traveller/' in Goldsmith's manner, he will con- 
fer a lasting boon on the public and the publican. I 
would have him think what a sweet picture he may 
draw of the licensed victualler 

" Sighing with pity at some moximful tale," 

as told by the resident whom he may not serve, and 

" Pressing the bashful stranger to his food," 



when that "bashful stranger" happens to be "a 
hond'fide traveller." 

Lord Cardwell in his two-fold capacity of "Ancient 
Druid " and Reconstructor of the army, may very 
well take his starting-point in song from Gray's 
famous line — 

" Confusion on thy banners wait I " 

Let him remember this when next the Ancient 
Druids of Oxford "fill high the sparkling bowl," 
and the "rich repast prepare;" for though he is no 
longer their member "he yet may share the feast.^' 
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We would not have them say of him^ in the words 
of Gray^s bard, — 

** Cardwello's tongue is cold." 

Now that, unfortunately for the public, the state 
of Mr. Bright^s health prevents the House of Com- 
mons, and his constituents from Hstening to the 
most eloquent man of the time, it would be well for 
him to consider whether he may not best express 
his pacific sentiments and his aversion to national 
fortifications by borrowing and expanding these 
lines from Campbells well-known lyric :-r- 

" Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ! " 

He must be careful, however, not to let the Liberal 
Member for the City of London have any part in 
the construction of the poem, for he certainly would 
complete the stanza thus : — 

" She only needs her Goschen, 
To rule the rolling deep." 

Mr. Lowe has so pretty a turn for English lite- 
rature, that I am surprised he has not made more 
use of it in public. Let me suggest that, if it ever 
fall to his lot again to introduce a Budget, he would 
do well to preface his remarks with these lines of 
the old ballad : — 

" The cramp is in my purse full sore ; 
No money will bide therein-a." 
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I do not expect much from Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Childers. They have not good singing faces, and 
they could not keep in time or tune with their col- 
leagues; but if they will combine and take pains, 
I think they may produce a '^ Civil Service 
Songster/^ or ^^ Nine yards of songs for one half- 
penny," which will be a merchantable article in 
the Strand and Cheapside, and well within the 
compass of even a writer^s purse. 

This scheme for the prompt regeneration of the 
Liberal party came into my head as we sat, one 
wet afternoon, in the salle-a-manger of the Golden 
Lion, at Bethune, and looked out at the pitiless 
rain, which drove fiercely across the Grande Place, 
and confined us to the snug shelter of the inn. It 
must be confessed that the prospect was not a 
cheerful one. I grant the beauty of the Grande 
Place; I acknowledge the quaintness of the old 
houses, which carry you back to the time when 
some of the fairest provinces of France were for 
many years in the possession of Spain ; I admit that 
the Beffroi (which is also Spanish) has claims upon 
the cultivated mind ; but when the cultivated mind 
has looked on these attractions for a considerable 
time through damp spectacles, it somehow or other 
loses its interest in them, and has a tendency to feel 
bored. It is true that there is a carillon in the 
Beffroij and that if I had followed the example 
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of Mr. Longfellow I should have fallen asleep to 

the sound of the carillon^ merely that I might wake 

up again, also to the sound of the carillon, and find 

my eyes 

" Wet with most delicious. tears." 

Being, however, a sleepless man, I was not equal to 
this effort. 

Within the Golden Lion the prospect was not 
more cheering. The salle-a-manger, with its bare 
walls; its table— oh, so much longer than it need 
be ! — its silly napkins, coiled up in fantastic shapes 
of birds and cats and rabbits, and waiting for guests 
who would never come; its half-consumed bottles 
of vin ordinaire (with a napkin deftly coiled round 
the neck of each bottle), which sundry commis 
voyageurs had left over from their dejeuner, and 
would rigorously exact from the waiter at dinner; 
all these, as Coleridge says, '^ lay like a load on my 
weary eye.'' Under such circumstances even the 
Lidifferent is, I am sorry to say, a nuisance. He 
is subject to what he calls, with much show of 
reason, '^ the fidgets.'' I have diagnosed ^' the 
fidgets" in him very often, and I am able to say 
that they take him under the knees, and cause 
him to jump up, and bound about the room, with 
many extraordinary utterances and contortions. 
After a while, I could bear the fidgets no longer. 
''Indifferent," I said, ''come here and have your 

n 
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mind improved ! " and I drew forth from our travel- 
ling bag a roll of broad sheets, having gaily coloured 
pictures and copious verses on them, which I had 
collected with much patience in the villages through 
which we had passed in our many rambles. " The 
fidgets '* once more took the IndiflTerent under the 
knees, but he repressed them sternly and sat down by 
me. ^' Indifferent,'' said I, ^^ I am going to show you 
the kind of 'spoon meat' which an all-wise and 
beneficent government has for many years provided 
for ' French babes.' You observe that each of these 
sheets (which, as you know, are sold throughout the 
country at ODe halQ)enny the sheet) bears the mystic 
words — 'Autorise pour le colportage par decision 
ministerielle.' There is more in these words than 
meets the eye. It is clear that these sheets contain 
the instructions of Government to the French 
peasantry on all subjects of importance. Let us 
take for example this ballad of ' Le bon Eoi Dago- 
bert and Le grand Saint Eloi.' This ballad was 
penned by no Ultramontane hand. It is intended 
to inculcate that due subordination of the ecclesias- 
tical to the civil power which, as you know, French 
statesmen have had at heart for two or three cen- 
turies. This verse alone will show the scope and 
purport of the ballad :— 

' Le bon Boi Dagobert 
Fit mettre son bel habit vert ; 
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Le grand Saint Eloi 
Lxd dit, mon Boi ! 
Votre habit par^ 
An conde est perc^. 
C'est vrai ! lui dit le Boi, 
Le tien est bon, pr6te-le-moi.' 

'^ Throughout the ballad, the king preserves the 
same just preponderance over the saint and bishop. 
Next let me ask your attention to these two sheets, 
which respectively describe the adventures of 'Le 
Sergent Belle Humeur/ and 'Fanfan la Tulipe/ 
They are, as you know, extremely popular, for we 
have seen thera in every village through which we 
have passed. They are what I may call ' recruiting' 
sheets, for they are obviously intended to arouse the 
military ardour of the French peasant by holding out 
hopes of glory, promotion, and pay; but there is 
this remarkable circumstance about them, that they 
skip over the Bevolution and the Empire, and go 
back nearly one hundred and fifty years for their 
examples of heroism. 'Le Sergent Belle Humeur' 
covers himself with glory at the battle of Fontenoy, 
where he takes a flag from the English; is after- 
wards wounded at the battle of Lansfelt ; and finally 
enters the Invalides with the Cross of St. Louis." 

''H'm," said the IndiflTerent, as he turned over 
the sheets, '' who are those fellows, like Beef-eaters, 
carrying a coflSn?" ''That," said I, "is another 
anachronism, served up for the edification of French 
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children, time out of mind. It is tte supposed 
funeral of Marlborough. When you get back to 
England you will be able to say of him, — 

* Je I'ai vn porter en terre, 

Mironton, Mironton, Mirontaine 
Je Tai vn porter en terre, 
Par qnatre officiers ; 
L'nn portait sa cnirasse 
L'antre son bonclier, 
L'nn portait son grande sabre 
Et I'antre rien ne porta.' 
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Well/' said the Indifferent, as he gave a few 
more turns to the sheets, "heroes a pretty girl 
going to kill a cat. What's that about ? " '' Oh,'' 
said I, ^' that is ' H ^tait une Bergere," and it is 
designed to inculcate obedience to the clergy. The 
young woman did kill the cat, and afterwards ac- 
cused herself to the priest. 

* Mon p^re, je m'accnse, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon ; 
Mon p^re, je m'accnse, 
D'avoir tu^ cbaton 

Eon, ron, 
D'avoir tu^ chaton.* " 

'^ And what did the priest say ? " asked the Indif- 
ferent, who was intensely interested in the fate of 
the young woman. ^^ Sir," said I, ^^ with that ten- 
derness for his flock which is the characteristic of 
the Romish clergy, he merely remarked, — 
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* Ma fill*, ponr penitence, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon ; 
Ma fill*, pour penitence, 
Kons nons embrasserons, 

Eon, ron, 
Kons nons embrasserons.' 

The IndifiTerent would read no more. He tlirew 
himself back in his chair, and mused, and the fidgets 
took him no more. At last he said, '^It^s a pity 
we haven't something of the kind in England. I 
shouldn't mind being a colporteur, and authorized 
by decision ministerielle to teach the girls that they 
mustn't kill their cats." After this he spoke no 
more, and I once more looked out through the misty 
window-panes on the driving rain, and, after the 
fisiishion of Mr. Tennyson, when he waited on the 
bridge at Coventry, shaped out the scheme of the 
future political education of the English people, 
which the words of the IndifiTerent had suggested 
to me. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

UN CONCOURS D^ANIMAIilS: GRAS. 

" I MUST always think,'' said I to the Indifferent, 
''that the title which the French give to exhibi- 
tions such as that we are about to visit reveals 
the existence in them of a tender and delicate 
consideration for the feelings of animals which 
does them infinite honour, and which we in England 
might also display with advantage/' The Indif- 
ferent had with dismay heard me plunge into this 
long sentence, but he knew that, like the whales, 
I must come up to breathe. He waited cleverly 
until I rose to the surface, and then said, with much 
solemnity, ''Just so/' Encouraged by this mark 
of his approbation I proceeded : — " In England we 
draw the line too sharply between the varied titles 
which we bestow on the meetings of human beings 
and the solitary appellation which we give to the 
gatherings of those whom we are pleased to call 
'brutes.'" The Indifferent would have escaped if 
he could, but we were just entering the building 
appropriated to the ^^ concours" and flight was 
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impossible. '^I hope you haven^fc got much more 
of that,^' he said, very meekly. " Have patience,*' 
said I, '^ and let me finish what I was going to say/' 
^' To find names for the meetings of men/' I con- 
tinued, '' we exhaust our vocabulary, and in their 
honour ring the changes on the words ' committee,' 
' convention,' ' conference,' ' convocation,' and ' con- 
gress,' but for the charming periodical reunions, 
of our horned, woolly, or bristly brethren we can 
find nothing better than the opprobrious name of 
cattle-show. The suddenness of the transition is 
not warranted by the change of the characters, and 
I am surprised that Tyndall and Darwin have not 
already insisted on a nicer gradation of terms. In 
this respect the French are more consistent, more 
benevolent, and more just. They have learned 

* Never to blend their pleasure or their pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels ;* 

and they humour the amour propre of the animals, 
by placing them, in so far as words can place them, 
on a footing of equality with man." 

" They eat them all the same," said the Indifierent. 
''That is true," said I; ''tod I may say to you, 
in the words which Mr. Addison puts into the 
mouth of Cato, — 

* It must be so ! Plato, thou reasoDest well.* 
" For these unoflfending creatures all roads lead to 
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the abattoir, but the French take them along the 
smoothest road, and strew it with flowers of senti- 
ment. They scorn to select an offensive or particular 
name for the little meetings of their four-footed 
friends. They have Un Goncours de Precepteurs 
(the Indifferent groaned), Un Goncours d^Hygienistes, 
Un Goncours d^Orpheonistes, and Un Goncours d'Ani* 
maux Gras!' ^'Fve heard the OrpJieonistes/^ said 
the Indifferent; ^^I*d rather hear the Animaux 
Gras/' '^Observe/' said I, not heeding his 
interruption, ''the amiability of the latter title. 
It must have been designed to put the oxen, and 
sheep, and pigs at their ease. It does not tell them 
broadly and grossly that they, and they only, are on 
view. It does not authorize the so-called visitors 
to give themselves airs, or to say, as Pharaoh's 
lean kine may have said of their fatter sisters, 
' Void un concours d^ animaux gras, H faut les 
manger J On the contrary, it embraces the visitors 
also in its comprehensive sweep. They think that 
they have come here to see, but they have also 
come here to be seen. Just observe Achille — the 
ox who has taken the first prize. He is looking out 
of his great pensive eyes at the burly man near him, 
by whom he was bred, and is evidently saying to 
himself, as he chews the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancies, ' Void Fere Lehoeuf, who has taken so much 
care of my diet during the last three years. Poor 
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man^ it is a pity that some one lias not taken care 
of his diet. His flesh is not properly distributed 
over his body; much of it is too flabby and pen- 
dulous, and his flanks are not firmly covered as 
mine are. And then, how can he attempt to carry 
all that weight on a single pair of legs V '^ Espe- 
cially on such legs as those/' cried the Indifferent, 
entering into the spirit of the scene. '^ As for the 
ewe, Miranda,^' continued I, '^the richness and 
abundance of whose fleece have gained for her a 
gold medal, she is looking hard at her mistress, 
la Veuve Delaine, and protesting, foi cPune hrebiSf 
that she cannot make out the strange growths 
of hair, and fur, and wool which envelope the 
lady's portly person. You can almost hear her say, 
' What a nice dress, but it's not as nice as mine.' 
Lastly," I said, ^'look at that contemplative pig, 
whose honourably -mentioned sides are being sharply 
poked by his owner. Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, who 
has dined in honour of his favourite's success, and is 
flushed with food and wine. Obviously the pig is 
saying, ^ Peste soit le grand butor. Since he has 
dined so well, why has he not the sense to lie down 
and sleep as I do ? He never allowed me to take 
any exercise after my meals.' " I suppose they 
don't talk in this way in Bingley Hall or at Isling- 
ton," said the Indifferent. " No," said T, '^ cattle- 
shows do not furnish these contrasts of character. 
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or these topics of conversation. It is only in a 
Concours d^Anhnanx Oras that you can find them/' 

Sooth to say, the Concours d/Animawx Gras of 
Boulogne difitired in other and perhaps more impor- 
tant respects from the great cattle-shows to which 
the Indifferent alluded. In the first place, the ani- 
maux gras did not attend in great numbers, and in 
the second place the classification of them would 
have driven the judges of Birmingham and London 
to despair. There were six good prizes for a class 
of oxen and cows without reference to age or breed. 
There were five good prizes for calves of four months 
old, no matter whence or how they came there. 
There were five good prizes for rams, wethers, and 
ewes, of all ages and races ; and there was an equally 
liberal treatment for young and old pigs of high or 
low degree. An excellent butcher, who does me the 
favour tQ lend some meat every day to me and my 
family, spoke to me, almost with tears in his eyes, of 
this combination of ewes with wethers and heifers 
with cows. I tried to explain to him that the com- 
bination was poetical, pastoral, and patriarchal, but 
my efforts were vain. He had served several years 
in England with a London butcher, and was a 
bigoted partisan of the London cattle-shows. I 
must add that he had the courage of his opinions, 
and that he had just won a gold medal with two 
English sheep which he had imported for the pur- 
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pose. He is going to lend me a haunch from one 
of those sheep in three or four weeks* time, and 
Mr. Sketchley, from whom he had them, may reckon 
on being gratefully remembered by me somewhere 
about Christmas. 

It was oflScially declared that the concours was 
open indifferently to breeders and to butchers, but 
in reality it was an exhibition of butchers' meat in 
posse. It was, moreover, an experiment. It was 
the first exhibition of the kind in Boulogne. The 
good people of the Boulonnais have hitherto devoted 
themselves chiefly to agriculture, and have not 
bestowed much pains on the breeding and nurture 
of cattle, but a liberal distribution of prizes year by 
year will soon awaken in them bucolic proclivities^ 
and Mr. Sketchley's sheep will have to seek their 
laurels in their own country. As it was, the concours 
gave great satisfaction, and was on the whole cre- 
ditable. Achille is now hanging by the heels at a 
Bhop in the Eue d'Assat. He is beautifully decorated 
with pink and white paper roses, and he has also a 
novel decoration, or, at least, one which I do not re- 
member to have seen in England. The thin, white, 
diaphanous membrane which lined his carcase while 
he Hved has been skilfully drawn out of him, stamped 
with a quaint perforated pattern, and formed into a 
charming pall, which covers the least attractive 
portions of his once noble frame. As the silkworm 
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spins her own sliroud, so Achille, out of his abundant 
resources, has ministered to his own obsequies. 

The concours was supported partly by the munici- 
pality and partly by the Agricultural Society of 
Boulogne. This society is the oldest of the kind in 
France. It was established in 1794, when, out of 
the universal aspirations of the French nation for 
progress and improvement, some new institution, 
devised to promote the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity, daily sprang into life. Among its founders 
were men who had previously tried to serve their 
country by introducing the culture of the potato 
into the Boulonnais, and by establishing therein 
sheep-farms framed on English models. Among 
those who now support it with their experience, 
their influence, and their wealth is one who was 
enrolled in early childhood amongst its first mem- 
bers, and who is now far advanced in the ninth 
decade of his life. Throughout his long career he 
has been faithful to the promise of his youth. 
Though he has been foremost in all undertakings 
for the promotion of intercommunication by road 
and rail throughout his native land, or for speedy 
transit between Prance and England, and though 
his own commercial business has always been of 
great magnitude, he has never abated his eflTorts 
to promote the practical instruction of the young 
in all that concerns the culture of the soil, or to 
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show them by his own example how much may be 
done even with the most barren and thankless land. 
When the traveller, as he is borne along the railway 
from Boulogne towards Paris, marks the rapidly- 
spreading forests of pine-trees which are fast binding 
together the sand-hills of the coast, and establishing 
a firm barrier for many leagues against the en- 
croachments of the sea, he is told, if he care to 
question his fellow-travellers on the subject, that 
the reclamation of so much waste land, and the 
preservation of so much fertile land, is due to the 
lifelong care of Alexandre Adam, the oldest, yet 
still the most vigorous, member of the Boulogne 
Agricultural Society. Like many of the men who 
were born in that far-oflF fiery time — a time of 
"battles of the warrior, with confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood ^' — he has been endowed 
with an intense and permanent vitality, such as 
rarely falls to the lot of those who are bred up in 
the piping times of peace, and which, after bearing 
him up through all the vicissitudes of his country's 
fortune, still enables him to further those projects of 
his youth, of whose ultimate triumph he has never 
despaired. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CABBAGES TO THE RESCUE. 

*' Thakes to the circamstances whicli have favoured 
the harvest,^' said Marshal MacMahon in his recent 
Message, '' and to the continued progress of agricul- 
ture, the produce of our soil has reached a point 
which it has never before attained. This happy- 
abundance cannot fail to promote the development 
of trade and the general prosperity of the country." 
This timely notice by the President of the 
French Republic of the happy results which are 
due to the continued progress of agriculture will 
greatly encourage the patriotic men who, through- 
out the length and breadth of France, are striving 
to make the soil which is left to her compensate 
by its increased productiveness for that which has 
been lost. There is a time-honoured alliance 
between the ploughshare and the sword, which have 
done duty for each other in many a well-laboured 
or well-stricken field; and praise of the land and 
its cultivators never comes so well as from the 
soldier who has defended both. We know from 
Thomson that— 



(( 
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In ancient times the sacred plongH employed 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind,*' 

and that — 

" Some, with Tt hom compared our insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer*s day. 
Have held the scale of Empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, and greatly independent lived." 

Whether Marshal MacMahon, at the termination 
of the Septennate, will, following the example 
of Cincinnatus and Diocletian, betake himself to 
some quiet farm, and there devote himself to the 
cultivation of the chou de Milan, and the; navet 
d^ Alsace, is a matter concerning which we need 
not speculate. It is sufficient to know that he and 
his Government have spoken with favour of those 
great and systematic eflTorts for an improved cultiva- 
tion of the soil of France which have already pro- 
duced great results, and must, if peace continues 
to prevail, largely augment the national wealth. 
In prosecuting these effi^rts, as in most of their 
undertakings, the French are careful to begin at 
the beginning. Agriculture and horticulture are 
practically taught in the ecoles primaires and the 
ecoles normales throughout the kingdom. There 
are at present 28,000 of these schools, each of 
which has a garden attached to it, and is under the 
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care of a master who cjan impart a knowledge of 
the first principles of agriculture and horticulture. 
Even in the schools to which no garden is attached 
the theory of cultivation is taught; but it has 
recently been decided by the Minister of Public 
Instruction that the number of school-gardens 
shall be largely increased, and that no one shall 
be appointed master of an ecole primaire unless he 
can prove hiinself to be capable of giving practical 
instruction in the culture of the soil. The ad- 
vantages of this system of practical education can 
hardly be exaggerated. While the little British 
Corydon is scratching his head in despair as he 
''strictly meditates '^ on the date at which the 
potato was introduced into England, le jeune Alexis 
of France is shown the soil which best suits that 
widely- travelled tuber, and is made to prepare it 
for planting, to plant it, to free it from weeds, to 
wage war against the grubs who would assail it, 
and finally to observe and record in his little cahier 
the results which have followed from the selection 
of a special soil or the application of a new manure, 
or the variation of the time of planting. Let it not 
be supposed that le jeune Alexis escapes the ordi- 
nary tasks of schools, and that, hke the pupils in 
the ecole primaire of Mr. Squeers, he is allowed to 
spell window, w, i, n, d, e, r, on condition that 
he cleans the window afterwards. On the contrary. 
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he is well taught, and can read, and write, and 
cipher with the best; but he requires exercise, 
and he finds it, or it is found for him, in cultivation. 
His studies are by no means confined to the 
potato. He is taught how to cultivate, and does 
in fact cultivate, everything which ^vill grow best 
in the garden which is attached to his school. 
Thus he becomes acquainted with many delicious, 
nourishing, cheap, and easily-grown vegetables, of 
which his youthful British contemporary knows as 
little as if, like " Fame," they were 

" No plants that grow on mortal soil." 

He does not easily forget these daily lessons, which 
the French call legons de choses, or legons par V aspect y 
and which they believe to be the lessons best suited 
to children under the age of twelve, as these chil- 
dren for the most part are. At that age, happily 
for mankind, we soon forget the date of the battle 
of Hastings, nor do the names of the Twelve Caesars, 
or the characteristics of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, afflict our memory long. As we grow older, 
we burden our brain with much so-called infor- 
mation, which clings to us, but to which I would 
fain apply these slightly altered lines of Pope, — 

" Of all the lessons taught the scholar yet, 
'Tis snre the sweetest science to forget." 

But in childhood this perilous stuff afflicts our 

I 
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minds no longer tlian a Chelsea ban or the sugar 
ornament of a Twelfth Night cake afflicts our 
bodies. After a night's rest or a day's play, we 
have forgotten the one and the other. But it is 
fer otherwise with our lemons de dioses. The recol- 
lection of them never leaves us. When we have 
reared, with infinite pains and watching, a potiron 
rouge weighing twenty kilogrammes or forty pounds, 
when we have been honourably mentioned for a chon 
de Milan measuring four feet in circumference and 
one foot in depth, there comes upon us a burning 
desire to add something, by taking thought, to the 
stature of the pumpkin and the savoy, and the 
lesson of our childhood moulds the purpose of our 
life. 

The little French peasant carries the habits of 
his ecole primaire back to his parents' cottage, 
and plays for their benefit the part which he has 
rehearsed at school. Hence it is that while the 
ambition of an English cottager, with a liberal 
allotment of garden-ground, soars no higher, in 
summer, than the scarlet runner, and in winter is 
content to creep along the earth with coUards and 
Scotch kale, the garden of the French peasant is 
made to produce, from season to season, a variety 
of vegetables fit for a rich man's table. 

If the French peasant has not always a fowl for 
his pot aufeu, he has always in his garden something 
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wherewith to make savoury the materials of which 
his frugal meal is composed. Like many other 
Sleepless Men, I have been a constant and early 
frequenter of Covent Garden Market, and if there be 
any truth in the theory, which I have sometimes 
heard broached, that man in the patriarchal age — 

" While yet he lived in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years " — 

owed his simplicity and his longevity to his constant 
communion with a vigorous and boundless vegeta- 
tion, then I must think that the latent viridity of 
body and the unsuspected verdure of mind which 
I know myself to possess, must be the result of my 
many matutinal visits to the precincts of the Old 
Hummums and the Piazza ; and I must declare that, 
in my many visits to Covent Garden, I have never 
seen savoys, or endive, or leeks, or lettuces, or 
cauliflowers, so fine as those which are produced by 
the little gardeners who are attached to the ecoles 
primaires of the Boulonnais. Here, however, the 
truthful muse must admit that in the cultivation of 
celery we surpass them. If the object of the 
French, in producing a head of celery, has been 
to combine a maximum of green foliage with a 
minimum of white and edible matter, they have 
succeeded; but, on any other view of the raison 
d'etre of celery, the impartial mind must declare 

I 2 
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them to liave failed. Their strong points, however, 
are variety and novelty. Why is it that I cannot 
obtain purslain in England ? All that is known of 
it there is that it is " a plant of the order PortulacecBy 
having a bifid calyx, four or six petals, eight or six- 
teen stamens, and a capsule dividing round the 
middle.^' The French are not quite so glib about its 
calyx, and its petals and stamens, but they pickle its 
young shoots like gherkins, and very good they are. 
It was once common in English gardens, but went 
out of cultivation because Mr. Cobbett thought 
right to say that it was fit only for Frenchman 
and pigs. Mr. Cobbett was an illogical person. 
He should have known that the Frenchman has an 
exquisite taste, and that the pig is a discriminating 
animal. I have never known either of them refuse 
anything that was good, or eat anything that was 
bad when he could get something that was better. 
Why, again, in England are we unacquainted with 
mdche, scarole, and scorzonera^ those potent adjuncts 
to the winter salad? Why do we know nothing 
of the black winter radish {radix noir d'hiver)^ from 
which so piquant a sauce for steaks may be made ? 
And why, at the winter of the year, when asparagus 
is not, and sea kale is worth a king's ransom, are 
we without salsifis, which, when it is properly 
cooked, gives us the succulence and flavour of both, 
at little more than the price of horseradish. 
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Le jeune Alexis learns to cultivate all these 
delicacies, and many others ; nor must it be thought 
that in his care for *^anise and cummin,'' and such 
small grains, he neglects the weightier matters of 
wheat and barley. He is taught how to grow 
these also, and whenever the soil of his school- 
garden will permit he is practised in the culture of 
beet, and other sugar-producing roots, which he 
brings to a high perfection. Apiculture, and the 
rearing of poultry, and the swift and copious produc- 
tion of eggs, are also, whenever circumstances permit, 
taught and practised in the French rural schools. 
The progress of the scholars and the capacity of the 
teachers are tested from time to time by Govern- 
ment inspectors, and the agricultural societies 
throughout France vie with each other in furthering 
the aims of the State, by bestowing on the pupils 
and the masters their counsel, their assistance, and 
their rewards. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of the labour 
of the agricultural societies is this, that they have 
induced large numbers of boys, and will soon have 
induced all French boys, to respect birds' nests, to 
protect birds' eggs, and to devote all that destruc- 
tive energy, for which some use must be found or 
the boys would explode, to the annihilation of 
noxious insects. At the last meeting of the 
Boulogne Agricultural Society, which was held on 
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the occasion of the annual Exposition Agricole of the 
district, one of the leading members of the society 
announced, with much pride, that the pupils of 
nine schools, in the arrondissement of Boulogne, 
had, in the course of this year, destroyed two 
hundred and twenty gallons of cockchafers {han^ 
netons) . 

I myself, in the long course of a chequered 
existence, have slain, here and there, a cockchafer, 
but really, even if I were given to repose, the 
''trophies'' of these French schoolboys ''would 
not suffer me to sleep/' Nor is it against cock- 
chafers only that their energies are directed. They 
wage war with every creeping or flying thing which 
is hurtful to vegetation. They seem to be imbued 
with the spirit of the Bishop of Laon, who, in the 
year 1120, excommunicated the caterpillars and the 
field-mice for damaging the crops, but their mode 
of warfare is more deadly than was the good bishop's 
ecclesiastical thunder. They employ against the 
plague of insects all the arts which Thomson thus 
describes : — 

" To check this plague, the skilful fanner chaff 
And blazing straw before his orchard bums, 
(Till all involved in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated falls) ; 
Or scatters, o'er the blooms, the pungent dust 
Of pepper, fatal to the frosty tribe ; 
Or when the envenomed leaf begins to curl, 
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With sprinkled water drowns them in their nests ; 
Nor, while they pick them up with busy bill, 
The little trooping birds xmwisely scares." 

It is, indeed, on '' the little trooping birds '' that 
the French chiefly rely, and in so doing they are 
wise in their generation. Many years ago some 
friends of mine, whose gooseberry bushes were in- 
fested by caterpillars, consulted the most eminent 
entomologist of tbe time as to the best mode of 
getting rid of their enemies. The eminent ento- 
mologist wa& fertile in expedients. He had as many 
plans for the destruction of caterpillars, as the Mayor 
of Gravesend had reasons for not firing a salute 
tp Queen Elizabeth. But, as the mayor kept back 
his strongest reason — which was the want of gun- 
powder — ^to the last, so the entomologist reserved 
his favourite plan as a honne bouche. '' On the 
whole,'' he said, at the close of a long treatise, 
''on the whole, he preferred hand-picking.'' 
The French are much of his opinion, but they expect 
the little birds to do the '' hand-picking " for them. 
" Our best course," said the President of the Con- 
gr&s Insectologique, which was held in Paris at the 
end of last September, " is to aim at the preser- 
vation and propagation of small birds, by protecting 
them while they are sitting, and even by placing 
artificial nests for them in the places which they 
frequent. To this end we should especially bequest 
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the aid and intervention of schoolmasters throughout 
the country/' Whether it is that the school- 
masters of France are especially wise and patriotic, 
or whether it is, as the IndiflTerent opines, that 
schoolmasters are never truly happy but when they 
are engaged in thwarting the inclinations of boys, 
is matter for grave consideration, but certain it is 
that they are working cordially for the destruction 
of insects, and are enrolling their little pupils in 
'' Soci6t6s pour la Preservation des Nids d'Oiseaux/' 
It will be long before the British crow-boy, who is 
the larva of the British birdcatcher, is tamed and 
shaped to this useful end. At the last Petrarchal 
centenary a poem entitled '' Respect the Little 
Birds'' was produced by M. Aim6 Giron, of Puy-en- 
Velay, and obtained the honour of being crowned. 
It describes, in two hundred lines of fair heroic 
verse, the insects which, in each season of the year, 
assail the coming or the growing crops, and the 
birds which wage war upon them. The Agricultural 
Society of Boulogne, in their latest monthly bulletin, 
recommended that the schoolboys throughout the 
Boulonnais be required to commit this poem to 
memory. Let us hope that these much-enduring 
little boys may be found equal to this task, which 
is only one of many. They are required, horresco 
referens, to write themes on such subjects as these : — 
" The Cultivation of Beetroot," '' The Proper Soil 
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for Wheat/' '* The Management of Bees/' '' The 
Destruction of Noxious Insects/' and ^' The Preser- 
vation of Birds' Nests /' and I spent some hours at 
the recent " Exposition Agricole " in examining 
their themes, which, for the most part, were illus- 
trated by neatly-executed drawings, and displayed a 
zeal and an intelligence of which their tutors and 
their country may well be proud. The noxious 
insects, however, would hardly regard these pro- 
ceedings with satisfaction, for it is tolerably certain 
that, if the constitutions and tempers of the birds 
and boys hold out against the diet and the dis- 
cipline, the meadows of France will soon be, like the 
beds in Thomson's '' Castle of Indolence" — 

" Beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen ;" 

and that the only insect left between the British 
Channel and the Mediterranean will be the domestic 
flea, who will be spared in order that he may harass 
future invaders, and help to perpetuate the race of 
" Sleepless Men." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAINT NICHOLAS AND SAINT FOUETTAED. 

" Tous les ans, mes enfants, la veille da 6me, De- 
cembre. Saint Nicholas descend da ciel, avec son 
compagnon. Saint Pouettard, et sa bourrique, qui 
est charg^e de jouets, de bonbons, et de verges. 
Yoaz savez tons que les jouets et les bonbons sont 
destines h, ceux d^entre vous qui sont sages et 
obeissants, et les verges a ceux qui ne le sont pas.^' 

I have searched carefully through the ''Lives of 
the Saints,'' but have been unable to obtain any 
information as to the parentage, actions, or canoni- 
zation of Saint Fouettard. I find, indeed, a record 
of the life and actions of Saint Scolastica, who, £is 
her name imports, and as might be expected from 
a sister of Saint Benedict, was a stern disciplinarian, 
and may very well be the patroness of those relent- 
less ladies who are accustomed to wield " The Birch 
in the Boudoir." I presume, however, that she 
restricts her salutary ministrations to her own sex. 
I well remember that the two preceptresses to 
whom, nearly fifty years ago, my education was 
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entrusted, were wont to leave the castigation of the 
little boys in their '^select establishment to the 
writing-master, who was gifted with a strong arm, a 
very hard flat ruler, and a bad temper. Perhaps 
what this gentleman — so well qualified for his post 
— was to my schoolmistresses. Saint Fouettard is to 
Saint Scolastica. This being so, it seems reasonable 
to inquire why she has a whole day, the 10th 
February, allotted to her in the calendar for her sole 
use and benefit, whilst he is fobbed off with a mere 
vigil, and must share even that with Saint Nicholas 
and the hourrique, I find there are some who affect 
to see a deep meaning in this, and who hold that no 
special day has been allocated to Saint Fouettard, 
because all days of the year are equally well fitted 
and marked out by nature for* the exercise of his 
special function, which is the administration of the 
'^ discipline '' to boys. '^ For boys," say these stern 
moralists, ''Saint Fouettard is, like Shakspeare, 
' not for a day, but for all time.' " The little boy's 
motto should be ^^ Nulla dies sine linea'^ — no day 
without its mark, and each mark should be deep 
seated. I cannot altogether approve of this whole- 
gale severity. When nature created the Betulaccce, 
or birch family, she took care to make one of them 
a "weeping birch,'' as a token to us that our 
severity should be tempered with compassion. I 
rather incline to the belief that Saint Scolastica has 
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a who^o day allotted to her, partly because girls are 
more numerous, and partly because they are more 
obstinate than boys^ for whose docile tempers a 
vigil amply suffices. I believe also that the hourrique 
is associated with^Saint Fouettard in mercy to the 
boys, and in order that it may taste, and somewhat 
abate, during the journey, the freshness and vigour 
of the worthy saint, who, doubtless, is but too 
willing to avail himself of the necessarily limited 
opportunity which is annually oflfered to him. For 
my own part, when I think of the enforced inactivity 
to which the great masters of the rod are un- 
avoidably subjected during their sojourn amongst 
the Shades, I pity them all, from Dionysius the 
Tyrant down to Dr. Eice, who last imparted to 
me that agreeable warmth which accompanies and 
follows the application of the birch. Sad, doubtless, 
is Dr. Busby, who was so highly esteemed by Sir 
Roger de Coverley oecause he had whipped the good 
knight^s grandfather. Sad, too, is Dr. Parr, who 
in his later years could never hear of a rising man 
without saying, ^' Yes, yes ; a clever young man. 
I flogged him many times.^' And sad, very sad, is 
Dr. Bowyer, who, when he first flogged Coleridge, 
accompanied the castigation with these encou- 
raging remarks : — '^ Boy ! the school is your 
father (whish) ; boy ! the school is your mother 
(whish) ; boy ! the school is your entire family 
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(whish, whish). So let us have no more crying 
(whish, whisli, whish)/^ Alas! what availeth it 
them to have done this ? They are like '^ grey- 
haired Saturn " in Keats's poem '^ Hyperion/^ 

" Their old right hands lie nerveless, senseless, dead, 
TJnsceptered." 

And there is nothing left to them but to meditate 
sadly on those deficiencies in ghostly frames which 
deprive them of their former occupations. 

Of the bourrique I can learn nothing certain, but 
the skill with which she finds her way about in 
the dark leads me to suspect that she must be 
descended from the famous ass Borak, which was 
supplied to Mahomat, direct from heaven, for the 
purpose of his midnight journey. The records of 
the life of Saint Nicholas, however, are abundant 
and peculiar. This worthy patron of good children 
was himself a model child; indeed, his precocity 
and his goodness were so remarkable that he must, 
now and then, have been a most uncomfortable baby. 
His latest historian, who published an account of 
his life in Arras so recently as 1857, says of him, 
^' En efiet lorsque, aussitot apres sa naissance, on le 
mit dans le bassin pour le laver, il se leva de lui- 
meme sur ses pieds, et se tint en cet etat pendant 
deux heures, les mains jointes et les yeux elevees 
vers le ciel.^^ It was lucky for him that his nurse 
was a Lycian of thefourth century. Had he fallen 
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into the hands of Mrs. Gamp, in our day, she would 
have cried out, " Why drat the bragian imperence 
of that baby ! ^^ and would then have proceeded to 
admonish him by putting soapsuds into his eyes. 
Shortly afterwards he - indulged in another display 
of precocious virtue, which must, one would think, 
have been attended with some practical inconvenience 
to his mother. "II commen5a a jeiiner des le 
ber9eau. Le Mercredi et le Vendredi il ne prenait 
jamais qu'une fois le lait de sa mere, et seulement 
vers le soir.^' His goodness continued to increase 
with his growth. ^' A L^age oil les autres enfants 
ne s^occupent guSre que de savoir a quels jeux ils 
se livreront de preference, il n'avait dans I'esprit 
que des pens^es serieuses.^^ In this respect, but 
perhaps in this only, he would seem to have been 
a prototype of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

It is a matter for astonishment, surely, that a 
saint whose childhood was passed in such a pre- 
ternatural abstinence from childish amusements 
should be charged with the duty of distributing to 
all other children the toys and baubles of which his 
own infancy knew nothing. But so it is. It is for 
him that little Marie and little Pierre wait anxiously 
on the evening of the 5th December ; it is in antici- 
pation of his visit that Pierre puts a small bundle 
of hay into the chimney comer, as an oflfering to 
la bourrique, whilst Marie, ''par une delicate 
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attention, met dans un panier un joli bouquet d 
Padresse de Saint Nicolas/' And it is he who 
rewards them, as he comes down into their room 
dui'ing their sleep, with "un superbe canon, un 
beau polichinel, et une poupee qui parle/' In the 
abundance of his good humour he reserves to^him- 
self the distribution of presents and rewards. If 
any correction be required, he averts his benevolent 
head, and bids Saint Fouettard lay on smartly. 

Thus, even in this unsaintly world of ours, it 
sometimes happens that a man — 

" Whose life in low estate be^an, 
And on a simple village green/' 

and who has struggled up from a youth of privation 
to an old age of affluence — ^bethinks him, towards 
the close of life, of the pains and sorrows and 
struggles of his childhood, and endows his native 
place with the means of rearing, and educating, and 
perhaps even of amusing the poor children who 
shall come after him. Even he, mortal though he 
be, does not, any more than Saint Nicholas would, 
clog the deed with provisions for the future castiga- 
tion of the children, for he knows this may safely 
be left to Saint Fouettard and the trustees. 

The toy shops and the pastrycooks' shops were 
brilliantly lighted, and surrounded by admiring 
crowds as we walked through the streets on the 
evening of the 5th December. It is the wont of 
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grieat persons to be modelled, for the benefit of 
their admirers, in every material which lends itself 
to the plastic hand of man. I have admired 
Napoleon in marble, I have eaten him in elecam- 
pane ; and Wellington was endeared to me in 
toffee long before I knew him in terra cotta. 

Thus fared it with Saint Nicholas and the bourrique, 
their poorer votaries could devour them in sugar or 
pain d'epice; admirers of ampler means might 
mumble them in chocolate; whilst for the affluent 
there were richly-dressed figures of the saint seated 
on donkeys, which ambled by clockwork. There 
were no statuettes, either permanent or deliquescent, 
of Saint Fouettard. The pastrycooks would as 
soon have thought of modelling the veiled prophet 
before he had made his toilet de reception. But in 
every window, among the toys and the bonbons, 
there was exposed for sale a bundle of rods, not toy 
rods, but sound, stout, practicable ticklers, with a 
wealth of buds upon their twigs. There were other 
figures in pain d'epice and sugar than those of Saint 
Nicholas and the hourrique, A gingerbread million^ 
naire, with a pink sugar portfolio, labelled '^ Credit 
Mobilier," stared vacantly at a letter-carrier in stout 
but durable biscuit. A marshal of France, in plas- 
ter of Paris, stood side by side with an English 
sailor, in chalk from Shakspeare^s Cliff. There 
also were the time-honoured faces of Le Roi Dago- 
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bert. Cadet Boussel, Monslexvr et Madame Denis, 
and Monsieur de Palisse, and mixed up with them 
were the now more popular likenesses of Mere Angot, 
her daughter, and Ange Pitou, These last carried 
ofT, I think, all the honours of the evening, as they 
were perpetually serenaded from the streets by re- 
petitions of the songs which are now so hackneyed 
as almost to make us e^i^claim, in the words of La 
Fontaine — 

** Mandit (Le)coc(][, tn monrras." 

To escape froni these heartrending strains we left 
the streets, and strolling out on to the pier sat down 
at the extreme end and looked out upon the waves 
which separated us from England. The clouds were 
driving rapidly in the direction of Dover, and, as 
they flitted between us and the moon, looked like 
chariots and horsemen careering towards our native 
land. The Indiflfe^ent was silent, and after a while 
I passed 

" From that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind " 

into a deeply contemplative state. 

Suddenly I was aroused by the appearance of 
Saint Nicholas and Saint Fouettard. They were 
seated. Saint Nicholas on the saddle, and Saint 
Fouettard on the crupper of the bourrique, whose 
light hoofs hardly touched the water as she skimmed 
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along the harbour. The countenance of Saint 
Nicholas wore its usual placid expression, and Saint 
Fouettard, who carried a large rod in one hand, and 
a portentous bell in the other, had put on the air 
goguenard which he always assumes when he is about 
to execute justice. It was evident that he expected 
to have some sport amongst the heretics. As they 
drew near I beckoned them to come alongside the 
pier, and said to Saint Nicholas, '^Worthy Arch- 
bishop of Myra, in the course of this year an English 
prelate conducted many pilgrims to these shores : 
might we trespass so far on your goodness as to beg 
^ a lift ^ to England V* The good saint made a sign 
to me to mount beside him. But Saint Pouettard 
looked sourly at the Indifferent, and said to Saint 
Nicholas, '^O'est un petit morveux de lyc6e, qui 
vient d^ablmer la la bourrique de ses pensums.^' 

The Indifferent drew from his pocket a neatly-tied 
packet of ^'exemptions,'' and with a low bow handed 
them to Saint Pouettard, Now, '' exemptions " at 
a hjcee are secular indulgences, which you obtain by 
the due performance of your allotted works, and 
which enable you to escape from an equivalent 
burden of pensums (impositions) and detentions in 
college. The Indifferent had got together so large 
a stock of these exemptions that he might, as he 
often boasted, have misbehaved himself for a whole 
terra. But just as the unwonted possession of a 
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surplus makes a Chancellor of the Exchequer frugal, 
so this novel liberty of breaking bounds with im- 
punity had made the Indifferent cautious, and he 
had never been required to part with a single frag- 
ment of his cherished store. When Saint Pouettard 
caught sight of the packet, his grim visage relaxed 
into a smile, and he made room for the Indifferent 
by his side. I was already seated, and in a short 
while the bourrique, who made no more of carrying 
us than Dumple did of carrying Dandy Dinmont 
and Harry Bertram, was skimming along over 
English ground. 

'' I think,^' said Saint Nicholas, turning to Saint 
Fouettard, as we passed along the country Which is 
traversed by the South-Eastem Eailway^ ^' I think 
we will stop first at the Charing-Cross Hotel. I 
should like to leave a remembrance with Sir Edward 
Watkin/' We all passed into the hotel and through 
a crowd of waiters, who took no sort of notice of us, 
and, indeed, treated us with as little ceremony as if 
we had been bond fide travellers, and at length 
reached the door of Sir Edward's room, ^' I hear 
the trailing garments of the knight,^' said Saint 
Nicholas, in the words of Longfellow. ^' He is still 
moving about. Hang our little reminder on the 
handle of his door.'' Saint Fouettard produced a 
a rod from one of the panniers of the bourrique, 
suspended it to the door-handle, and attached to it 

K 2 
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a label with the following inscription : — " To be re- 
cl£^med when Sir Edward Watkin^s great anxiety 
about workmen's dwellings shall have induced him 
to reconsider the question of fares by workmen's 
trains/' Having floated unobserved out of the 
hotel we were detained for a little time at the 
theatres in the neighbourhood^ at each of which 
Saint Fouettard delivered a large parcel. Perceiving 
that I was anxiqus to know the contents of the 
parcels, he held up one to me^ and I saw that 
it was labelled — ; 

" Jupans et has de laine 
Pour les Coryphees." 
With the Lord Chamberlain's Compliments." 

" We mustn't let these good ladies turn the drama 
des8U8 dessous/* said Saint Fouettard, with a wink ; 
" the Church has suflfered too much from the acms- 
culottes not to resist such a revolution." 

We skimmed through the air towards the city, 
and were soon floating over the London Institution. 
Saint Fouettard looked down very sternly at that 
building. " They're going to have a lecture there on 
cremation," said he to Saint Nicholas, ^'a lecture 
by Mr. Armytage Bakewell." " You must flog Sir 
Henry Thompson for that," replied Saint Nicholas, 
with a smile ; '' of course, the lecture will be the 
natural result of his recommendations to bake welW 
Saint Fouettard did not seem to relish his principal's 
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joke. " If cremation be introduced/^ said he sadly^ 
'' all the relics in Christendom will not be worth a 
pinch of snuff/^ "Trouble not thyself about that. 
Saint Pouettaxd,'* replied Saint Nicholas ; '' I hold 
not altogether with the poet who says, — 

' The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones ;' 

but love rather to think that good, no less than evil, 
deeds survive us, and that their effect is in no way 
limited by the durability of our bones. 

' The actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust,' 

even when the urn that held it is broken, and the 
dust is scattered to the winds. 

* E*en in onr ashes live their wonted fires/ 

and when our lives throughout a long career have 

been offered up for good you may be sure that 

even 

* Letters, by the finger of the priest 
Traced in the ashes of the sacrifice, 
Eemain thronghont the seasons nneffaced.' " 

He raised his voice as he spoke, and suddenly he 
and his companion faded away from my view. I 
found myself sitting at the end of the pier and 
looking out on the waves and the driving clouds. 
The Indifferent shook me, and said, "Hadn^t we 
better go home ? You have been asleep for five 
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minutes, and it is beginning to snow.*' I roused 
myself and looked round. 

" What lias become/^ said I, '' of Saint Nicholas, 
and Saint Fouettard, and the bov/rrique ? '' 

^' I don*t know anything about the saints,^' said 
the Indifferwt> '^ but as for the bourrique, why — *' 

^^ Indifferent,^^ said I, "let us not prolong the 
conversation ; " and I rose majestically and led him 
home. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A CONSCBIPTION FOB CHSI8T1CA8. 

'^ I HAVE been told/' said Darteneuf to Apicius in 
the memorable conversation which the kind permis- 
sion of Mercnry and Lord Littleton enabled them 
to hold in the Shades, " I have been told that you 
had no turkeys 1 '^ I am glad that the ancient 
epicure was unable to contradict his modem rival. 
The Romans did not deserve turkeys, and I have a 
notion that the discovery of America and the West 
Indies was delayed until there should arise a nation 
capable of appreciating those delicious birds. None 
can accuse us of contemning, or neglecting, the good 
things which the New World has conferred upon the 
Old, We have not been unmindful, truly, of to- 
bacco; and we have displayed, to borrow this slightly 
modified line from Lord Byron, 

** A rage for the turkey, a love for the turtle," 

to which there neither was nor is a parallel in their 
native clime. 

We may infer the unfitness of the Romans to be 
trusted with the turkey from the manner in which 
they treated his congener the peacock. I could 
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have forgiven them if they had altogether excluded 
the peacock from then* tables^ and if it could have 
been said of them with truth, " Et, prceter pennas^ 
nihil in pavone placebat; ^' but I cannot pardon 
them for slaying whole troops of those appetizing 
birds, that they might procure, at an enormous cost, 
a dish of their brains, or of their tongues. I am 
convinced that if they had been privileged to pos- 
sess the turkey they would have eaten nothing of 
him but his wattles. Our ancestors, on the contrary, 
long before the turkey crossed the Atlantic, had 
shown by their treatment of more beautiful but less 
toothsome birds how worthy they were to receive 
him. It was their creed that the peacock admired 
himself greatly, and in this belief they accorded to 
him that meed of admiration which is rarely with- 
held by men from any one who, with sufficient earn- 
estness and persistence, proclaims his faith in his 
own perfections. ''The pecocke,*' says an old Eng- 
lish writer, ''is a very fayre bird, and hath a long 
necke, and hath on his hed feders like a litell crowne. 
He hath a long tayle, the which he setteth on high 
very rychely, but when he loketh on his lothely fete 
he letteth his tayle sinke. By night, when the pe- 
cocke cannot see himself, then he cryeth emefully, 
and thinketh that he hath lost his beauty, and with 
his cry he feareth all serpents, in such manere that 
they dare not abide in those places whereas they 
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hear Irim crye/^ Herein, I think, our ancestors did 
slightly err. It seems to me that the peacock cries 
in the night, not because he cannot see himself, but 
because he cannot be seen of others. He is well 
advised that he is beautiful, but would not have 
his beauty hidden from the eyes of men. He thinks 
with Oomus — 

'* Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 
It is for homely features to keep home. 
They had their name thence." 

Darkness does well enough for ducks and barn-door 

fowls, but for him the tropical sun in fullest splendour 

gives v.ot too great a light; 

Be this as it may, our fathers, that they might not 

hurt the feelings of this self-amorous bird, even 

when he was dead) were careful to preserve his 

beauty so long as circumstances would permit, and 

accordingly prescribed that when he was made ready 

for the table — after being '^flayed, parboyled, larded, 

stuck thick with cloves, and roasted with his fete 

wrapped up to keep them from scorchynge '' — he 

should be covered '' again, as with kis own skynne, 

as soon as he was colde, and so under-propped that, 

as aUve, he might seem to be standing on his own 

leg«.'^ Well might the author of these instructions 

declare, that ^' in this equipage the pecocke was a 

gallant and daintie service.^ ^ Nor is the author 
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of the ^'Book of Kervynge'' behind him in his 
admiration and respect for the peacock. Thus 
he tells his pupil in the art of carving to *'rere 
that goose/^ to 'Hyft that swanne/^ to "un- 
brace that malarde/^ to '^alaye that fesande," to 
'^dysmembre that heron/^ and to " display e that 
crane; ^^but when he comes to the chief ornament 
of the board he falls into a sadder vein, and mourn- 
fully enjoins his pupil to ^' disfigure that pecocke/^ 
It must be admitted that, as the young carver made 
farther progress in his studies, he found that these 
nice distinctions in terms betokened no correspond- 
ing difference in treatment ; for, whether he had to 
'^ wynge that partryche,^^ or to ^' untache that cur- 
lewe,^' or to mynce that plover,^^ he was alike 
directed to take the bird, ^' and to reyse his legges 
and his wynges as an henne;" but this goes to prove 
that the terms were selected with reference not to 
the work that was to be done on the birds, but to 
their real or fancied characteristics, and that the 
grace and beauty of the peacock had won for him 
a special mark of sympathy and regret. Clearly 
the men who wrote the treatises from which I have 
quoted were worthy to have cooked and carved 
turkeys, and it is a sad pity that they were bom an 
age too soon. I would fain follow in their footsteps 
by devising some fitting term for the disintegration 
of the turkey, but it may not be: — 
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"The count 
Of migkty poets is made np ; the scroll 
Is folded \)j the Muses ; the bright roll 
Is in Apollo*s hand." 

And yet, now I bethink me, I do remember one man 
whom I liave met, and who, even in this degenerate 
age, might have risen to the height of this great 
argument. He was the head- waiter at the ^^ Cheshire 
Cheese,'* and it fell to him, several years ago, to set 
before a party of adventurous youths a lark-pudding 
which had been specially ordered, and was deftly 
compounded of larks, oysters, mushrooms, truffles, 
and steak. One of our party had girded himself up 
to the task of dividing it, aiid would, no doubt, have 
succeeded in allotting all the larks to one of us, all 
the oysters to another, and so on, until he had 
equitably distributed all the ingredients. Fortu- 
nately the head- waiter saw him, and, stepping for- 
ward, took the knife and fork from his unresisting 
hands. '^ Allow me,** said the head- waiter, '^ allow 
me, gentlemen, to discriminate the pudding I" and 
he discriminated it. This man, if duty had required 
him to devise some new name for the cutting up of 
my favourite bird, would have been capable of saying 
to his assistant, '^ John ! criticize that turkey.** 

Immediately on his arrival in England the turkey 
began to supplant the peacock (who, like the turkey, 
was but a colonist) in public estimation. The earlier 
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invader yielded to the new-comer mucli as the Saxon 
had given way to the Norman, much as the black 
rat has disappeared before the brown. As for those 
aboriginal delicacies the crane and the heron, the 
bittern and the curlewe, they wasted away, as abori- 
gines wiU waste away, in the fastnesses of the 
swamps and hills, until there were not enough of 
them left to form an Eisteddfod. Now and then 
a soHtary survivor is caught and stuffed, but alas ! 
with what a different stuffing ! It must be owned 
that the turkey deserved to conquer. His victory 
was gained not less by the deUcacy of Ms flesh than 
by the nobility of his proportions. It is not with- 
out reason that the turkey in Gay's fiible, when she 
compares herself with the peacock or peahen, says, — 

" But, were intrinsic merits seen, 
We turkeys have the whiter skin." 

It is in vain that the peacock shines forth 

" In all the glaring impotence of dress," 

for the turkey, 

" Like some fair female, nnadom*d and plain. 
Is sure to ple^e while youth confirms her reign." 

Deeply musing on these and cognate particulars, 
we had plodded painfully through the snow up the 
long steep hill which leads from Wimille to Wac- 
quinghem, on our road to Marquise, in which town 
there was to be a great conscription of turkeys. 
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The snow had fallen heavily for two days, and was 
still falling at intervals, so that there was no beaten 
path on the little-traversed road. We had been told 
before we set forth that our road lay through a fine 
open country, and we soon found this to mean that 
the i*oad was open to every wind that could chill, 
and to every drift that could assail us. Sometimes a 
thick black cloud, driving over the downs from 
Ambleteuse, would discharge a fresh torrent of 
snow upon us ; sometimes, as the clouds passed by, 
the sun would break out and show us to each other, 
when we had cleared the drift from our eyes, 
standing all white and glistening, and looking much 
like two dolmens planted on the bleak hill-side. 
And then, when we had shaken ourselves free from 
our burden, and were beginning to look round upon 
the undulating wastes of snow, which stretched far 
as the eye could reach, and to mark the dazzling 
whiteness of the hill-tops, which caught the full 
rays of the sun, and the opal tints of the drifts 
which lay half in shade, the chilling snow-clouds 
would once more hide the landscape from us and 
force us to resume our march. 

It seemed to me that then, if ever, was the time 
to instil into the mind of the Indifferent a percep- 
tion of the charms of winter; but, alas! I might 
just as well have harangued a martyr at the stake 
on the merits of a sea-coal fire. It was in vain 
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that I exhorted him out of the poets, for the Indif- 
ferent, who has a pretty knowledge of them, beat 
me at my own weapons. When I said to him, with 
Cowper, — 

" O I winter, ruler of the inverted year, 
I love thee, all unlovely as thon seem'st ;" 

he replied that Cowper^s love for winter came to 
life in a snug comer of a sofa by a warm fireside, 
and was nurtured on tea and talk, music and 
muflins. '' K I would only let him '' (the Indifferent) 
''have the same aids to affection— especially the 
muffins — ^he would love winter to my heart's con- 
tent/' When I reminded him that Thomson had 
said, on the approach of winter, — 



" Welcome, kindred glooms. 
Congenial horrors, hail ! ** 



he replied that, for his part, he did not think 
hail was a congenial horror, and that the poet 
himself, at the commencement of spring, was ready 
enough to say, — 

" Now see where surly winter passes off 
Far to the north, and calls his ru£5an blasts." 

I ventured to name Bloomfield. '' Ah,'' said the 
Indifferent, '' he was a sensible man. He said, — 

* Dear boy, throw that icicle down, 
And sweep the cold snow &om the door.' 

If I had been his ' dear boy ' I should have obeyed 
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him instantly/' In my despair I was so weak as to 
suggest that Horace loved to look on Soracte when 
the summit was white with snow. The Indiflferent 
checkmated me at once. ^^Tes,'' said he, ''but as 
soon as he had looked on it he bade his slaves 
prepare to drive out the cold by piling up the logs 
on the hearth and broaching a fresh cask of wine.'* 

I gave up my attempt in despair. Perhaps, 
thought I, there is a flaw in my system. I should 
have '' sung of summer in full-throated ease,'' and 
he would have applauded every note. It is the 
citizen, and not the countryman, who sings, — 

** Beatns iUe qui procul negotiis." 
** He jests at scars that never felt a wound," 

and those praise winter most who have known him 
least. 

By this time we were far advanced on our road, 
and could see Marquise in the valley below us. 
About halfway between us and Marquise a by-road 
crossed at right angles that on which we were 
travelling. At the points where the two roads met 
were two cottages, and on the snowy ground between 
these cottages two small black objects were con- 
tinually moving to and fro. Further ofi*, on the 
road to Marquise, a good-sized cluster of black 
objects was travelling rapidly towards that town. 
At times, one or both of the objects between the 
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cottages would make a msli up the road after the 
fast vanishing cluster; at times^ some individual 
member of the cluster appeared to have broken 
loose from it, and to be endeavouring to regain the 
cottages ; but in each case we could see that larger 
objects interfered to maintain the preordained 
arrangements, and that the distance between the 
deserted couple and the receding cluster continued 
to increase. But for the inclemency of the weather 
we should have halted to speculate upon the nature 
and cause of these movements, for we were as far 
removed from those who figured in them as philo- 
sophers are from bees, and might have broached 
many pretty theories respecting them without fear 
of immediate contradiction. When we had got 
down to the cottages the travelling cluster of objects 
had quite disappeared, but the two deserted ones 
were still there. They proved to be two old 
turkeys, who were running to and fro across the 
road, craning out their necks (with the air of 
curiosity which is peculiar to turkeys) in the 
direction which the cluster had taken, and from 
time to time giving utterance to a mournful and 
expostulatory gobble. At times they held a short 
parley with each other, after which they took their 
courage in both wings, and made a rush up the road. 
But whenever they thus attempted flight, they were 
promptly checked by two old women, who rushed 
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out of the cottages and drove them back ruthlessly^ 
whereupon the perambulation between the two cot- 
tages^ the wistful and inquisitive glancing up the 
road, and the perplexed and doleful gobbling went 
on as before. When the Indifferent came to under- 
stand that the two old turkeys were looking sorrow- 
fully up the road along which the brood so painfully 
reared by them was being driven to Marquise, he 
was inclined to be compassionate, and he quoted, 
with much pathos> the lines in which Gay expresses 
the feelings of the maternal turkey: — 

" How blest I how envied were our life, 
Could we but 'sc6,pe the poulterer's knife. 
But man, cursed man, on turkey preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our days I " 

^^ Indifferent,'^ said I, ^^your compassion is un- 
timely, you grieve for turkeys as Wordsworth 

' Grieved for Buonaparte with a vain 
And an unthinking grief.' 

La Fontaine pleads the cause of man against the 
turkeys when he makes his fox say of them, — 

' Quoi I ces gens se moqueront de moi 
Euz seuls seront exempts de la commune loi P 
Non I par tons les Dieux non.' " 

The Indifferent was silent, and we set forward 
once more in the direction of Marquise. We looked 
back once, and could see that the old turkeys were 
still craning their necks after us in vain. 
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When we reached Marquise the market was already 
far advanced. I cannot speak in favourable terms 
of the plumpness of the assembled turkeys. It 
struck me that if I were required to carve them I 
should find them to be, as Tennyson's talking oak 
found the fairies, — 

" Exquisitely knit, 
But far too spare of flesh." 

They were, however, very numerous. Very many 
cottages such as those we had passed had contributed 
their broods to the market, and the wholesale dealers 
had been busily engaged in buying them up. The 
turkeys which had been purchased had been lifted 
into waggons, the sides of which were comfortably 
lined with straw. With a view to an economy of 
space the turkeys were forced to arrange themselves 
in rows six abreast in the waggons, and as they 
stood thus drawn up, with their heads fairly dressed 
i. Koe, „a a» ,'e, .U t^ed to the W of the 
waggon, their red wattles reminded us irresistibly of 
the red tufts in the shako or the busby. Presently 
the market was over, and the waggons began to 
move off. The turkeys craned their heads from side 
to side uneasily, and set up a simultaneous and 
plaintive gobbling. As the last waggon rolled past 
us I raised my hat, and the turkeys, taken aback by 
this unwonted movement, stretched their necks to- 
wards me. " Indiflferent,'' said I, " Moritw^i te salu^ 
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tant Salute the conscripts before they go/' The 
Indififerent was unwilling at first to admit the parallel. 
^' Of course/' said he, " of course the turkeys won't 
come back, but many of the conscripts return, do 
they not ? " " Not so," I said, '' there is no return 
for either. The old couple who send their boy away 
a conscript from their cottage door will turn their 
weary eyes for many a year along the road on which 
they last lost sight of his retreating form, but they 
will look in vain. The soldier may come back, the 
peasant boy is dead to them for ever." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TUENINa OVEft A ilBW LEAP. 

'^Ip/^ says Dr. Johnson) ''the change of seasons 
did not impress upon us the flight of the year, 
quantities of duration equal to days and years would 
glide by unobserved. If the parts of time were not 
variously coloured, we should never discern their 
departure or succession) but should live thoughtless 
of the past and careless of the future/' There is, I 
think, a modicum, but only a modicum of truth in 
Dr. Johnson's remarks. In one respect I feel that 
I am myself a witness* a cramped and pinched and 
shivering witness, to his accuracy. It has pleased 
Nature that the part of time through which we are 
now passing should be coloured blanc de neige, and 
she has carried out her intentions with a vigour and 
completeness which have caused me to think much 
upon the past, and to be extremely solicitous about 
the future. But for the recent change of tempera- 
ture, and the chilling whiteness which it has imparted 
to the landscape, I should hardly have thought, 
through the greater part of last night, of the furred 
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garments wherewith I provided myself long ago, in 
a season of equal inclemency, but which, as I never 
thought to need them again, are lying idle in 
England. Nor should I have harassed my family 
during breakfast by my forebodings as to our store 
of logs, which threatens to be consumed before I can 
obtain a farther supply from the woodyard. I find, 
moreover, that I am not the only person who has 
suddenly become mindful of the past and careful of 
the future. Even the prefet of the department has 
been deeply impressed by the stern precepts which 
Nature, Hke a lecturer in an Hcole primaire, has 
been writing for him in large white characters on 
the black ground. 

It has come to the knowledge of the prefet that 
there is a good deal of snow in his department, and 
this knowledge has impelled him to read through a 
long series of legislative enactments for the suppres- 
sion of snow, and to devise certain further mesures 
relatives au balayage en temps de netge, which, if he 
could but get anybody to carry them out, would 
tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of the Pas de 
Calais. The maire of the town near to which Hive, 
and doubtless every other maire in the department, 
has been brought, by a recipisse from the prefet, to 
acknowledge the arrival of snow in the country, and 
to consider what his predecessors did, and what 
it behoves him to do, for the speedy extermination 
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of sacli an nnwelcoine visitor. Hence it is that a 
decree lias appeared whicli commences thus : — ^^ Vu 
VArticle 14 de la loi de 14-22 Decembre, 1789; 
r Article 3, titre xi., de la loi 16-24 Aoiit, 1790; 
r Article 16 de la loi 19-22 Juillet, 1791 ; et la loi 
18 Juillet, 1837; et vu I'Article 15 de PArr^te 
Municipal de 13 Janvier, 1837 ; et FArrete Munici- 
pal de 9 Novembre, 1868/' Having thus formed, 
out of the debris of past legislation, a solid concrete 
foundation, the authors of the decree proceed to 
erect on it a new and more lofty enactment* They 
declare that it is necessary to take steps for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and with a view to facilitate 
the circulation of vehicles in the streets; they affirm 
'' qvs VexperieTice a demontre qu'il a/vait lieu d'appor- 
ter a cet egard quelques modifications a/ux dispositions 
aduellement en rigueur;'* and they proceed to enjoin 
every householder to sweep the snow from the pave- 
ment in front of his house immediately after each 
fresh fall; to replace the snow by a thin stratum of 
sand or sawdust; to abstain from wounding the 
artistic sensibilities of the populace by throwing 
cinder or other unsightly refuse on the white snow 
heaps ; and to assist the police in the capture of any 
boys who may venture to make slides {glissades) on 
the roads or pavements. I must confess that when 
I first read this wise and benevolent decree — the 
final outcome of so much careful thought by the 
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great minds of many generations — I entertained 
great hopes of its success. " This it is/' said I, '' to 
broaden slowly down, from precedent to precedent. 
France is the mother of revolution, but the promoters 
of revolution are not all of one type. There are 
those who insist on prescribing for the constitution 
a prompt and violent specific, which the patient 
generally rejects, and there are those who exhibit 
(as the physicians phrase it) smaU cumulative doses 
of change, which are so slow and subtle, and yet so 
certain in their operation, that the patient knows 
nothing of them until, to the astonishment of Mends 
and foes, he stands revealed as ' qjuite a new man.' '* 
'^ The authors of this excellent decree,'' I continued, 
'^belong to the last-despribed class of reformers. 
Ever since the year 1789 they have been engaged 
in framing measures for putting down the snow. 
They have not thought fit to get rid of it all at 
once. Every now and then it has been shown to 
them that there was some evil in it, which they 
might discover, if it were allowed to continue in 
its courses; and then they have paused in their 
legislation, and have said with honest Elbow, 'Thou 
seest, now, what has come upon thee ; thou art to 
continue, thou naughty varlet — thou art to continue I ' 
Now, however, their patience is exhausted, and the 
snow is doomed; by tormorrow it will have dis- 
appeared for ever." I have no doubt that the 
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prSfet of the department was equally sanguine, 
and that when the proof-sheets of the decrees 
wMch Ms subordinates, acting on his redpissSs, had 
issued were laid before him, he said to himself, — 

" Diflfugere nives, redennt jam gramina campis 
Arboribusque oomaB,'* 

and made preparations for the immediate abandon- 
ment of his flannel waistcoat. Had he but suc- 
ceeded I think he would have deserved a statue — 
an effigy of himself in snow, to be erected in front 
of the H6tel de Ville in the Petite Place of Arras. 
It is true that this would have been biit a deli- 
quescent memorial of his services; but then the 
popular favour is also deliquescent; audit is pro- 
bable that some fragments of the snow prefet would 
have continued to trickle slowly away long after the 
enthusiasm of his admirers had become dry. Un- 
fortunately he has not succeeded. The prefet has 
lived to learn, as regards snow, — 

'' How small, of all that hnman hearts endnre, 
The part that laws or kings can cause or cure I " 

He did not cause the snow, and he cannot cure it. 
It still lies unmolested in the streets; its snowy 
whiteness is still, from time to time, disfigured by 
eleemosynary contributions from contiguous dust- 
bins, and the street boys still prepare slippery 
humiliations for the unsuspecting traveller. When 
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I cjonsider these things ''my heart untravelled 
fondly turns '^ to London, and I fancy that I am at 
home again. For apparently there, no less than 
here, there is an inability to grapple with the snow, 
which I can only account for on the supposition 
that it results from the paralyzing efiTect of cold. 
I am aware that in this respect I have the misfortune 
to diflfer from Dr. Johnson. I am aware that he 
has thus expressed himself: ''The distinction of 
seasons is produced only by imagination operating 
on luxury. To temperance every day is bright, 
and every hour is propitious to diligence. He that 
shall resolutely excite his faculties, or exert his 
virtues, will soon make himself superior to the 
seasons, and may set at defiance the morning mist 
and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
the clouds of the south.'^ Herein, I think, the 
worthy doctor goes too far. Doubtless there is some 
luxury in the City, and it is probable that some 
members of the Corporation are possessed of imagi- 
nation, but surely even Dr. Johnson would not 
contend that the persistent occupation of London 
by the snow, to the utter exclusion of the Londoners, 
is due to the dreams of Common Councilmen with 
respect to the Lord Mayor^s dinner. As little 
do I think that the combined vestrymen of the 
metropolis, by exciting their faculties and exerting 
their virtues— thereby robbing the Local Govern- 
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ment Board of its bread and its raison d'etre — could 
set the snow at defiance. I am sure that the cold 
would be too much for them. There are limits to 
the power of the human mind. You 

" Cannot hold a fire in yonr hand 
By thinking of the frosty Oancasus," 

and you cannot get rid of the snow by writing an 
order for its removal and fancying that it has been 
removed. Let them not blush for their inability. 
The cold was too powerful for Napoleon, and they 
may yield to it without dishonour, or, at least, 
content themselves with carrying on a less arduous 
though still unequal strife with it in their own 
houses. For my own part, when I review the 
various forms of suffering and trial which call forth 
human courage, I am forced to borrow some old 
lines to describe one which transcends all others, 
and I say, — 

'' Bat when the glass is down to zero, 
And limbs with cold are almost dead, 
I think that man the greatest hero 
Who dares put down his feet in bed." 

As I look out on the snow-covered hill which rises 
all white and glistening in front of my house, I per- 
ceive that an industrious peasant who is cut off by 
the inclemency of the weather from his usual occu- 
pations is engaged in '' pegging '' for larks. He has 
been so engaged day after day ever since the snow 
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fell, and many a weary tramp lias he liad In the deep 

snow on the cold hill-side before he has managed to 

earn the price of the day's food for himself and his 

family. He '^ pegs '^ for larks, but is not disdainful 

of sparrows when they come to his snare. I observe, 

however, that he is so honest as to sell all his captives 

in their feathers, so that there is small excuse for 

any one who buys sparrows at the price of larks. 

When I see this poor fellow struggling, again and 

again, with his Kne and his pegs, through the snow, 

and when I see the sad face of his wife as she comes, 

from time to time, to relieve him of the captured 

birds, that she may carry them to the town for sale, 

I think how much better it would be for him and 

for her, and for the larks also, if hybernation were 

permitted to men. In that case the change of season 

would not force them to meditate so sadly on the 

past and the future. They would merely burrow, 

and be warm, until the returning spring once more 

made the earth fit for their toil. " Well ! " as Mr. 

Tennyson says, — 

" Well 1 were it not a pleasant, thing 
To fall asleep with all one's friends P " 

It may be objected that if we were asleep we should 
gain nothing by having our friends with us; but I 
would remind the objectors of what Dr. Johnson 
said to Boswell, when the latter pressed him hard to 
define the relations which will subsist between us 
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and our friends in a future state. '^ Sir,^' said the 
doctor, '^we shall either have the satisfaction of 
meeting them, or we shall be satisfied without meet- 
ing them/' We should have a like contentment, I 
fancy, if they and we were to hybemate together. 
I could dwell long and rapturously on the charms of 
hybernation, but that, alas ! I know that in a world 
in which taxes are collected and credit given hyber- 
nation is impossible ; for if there be one man who 
more than all others takes note of 'Hhe departure 
and succession '^ of the seasons, colour them how 
you will, it is your tax-gatherer. You could never 
get him to hybemate properly. He would coil him- 
self up very snugly at the commencement, but as 
soon as quarter-day came round he would unroll 
himself, grasp his receipt-book, and proceed to dig 
up the taxpayers. It has been discovered that 
during hybernation the muscular irritability is 
greatly augmented ; and if this be so, and hyberna- 
tion were general, a collector of taxes during the 
winter quarters would probably have additional 
reasons for speculations on the past and future. 

Thus far, as I have shown. Dr. Johnson was right 
in supposing that a change of season, and especially 
a change so marked as that which we are now 
experiencing, must engage us in recollections of the 
past, and meditations on the future ; but I cannot 
agree with him when he contends that, if it were not 
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for those pauses in our lives whicli are produced by 
the alternations of the seasons^ we should be uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time. I know not of what 
age — ^unless it be the fabulous golden age— of what 
country — unless it be the Arcadia of the poets — or 
of what period of our life — unless it be that of early 
childhood — this dictum can be true. I rather in- 
cline to think that the heart makes its own seasons, 
and would continue to make them if Nature had 
made none. Some of us have had winters so lighted 
up by dawning love and happiness that they have 
seemed like those pictures of snowy landscapes 
which, when the children hold them to the fire, 
glow with all the hues of spring; whilst to others 
there have come summers so chilled by sorrow and 
misfortune that they have seemed like the same 
pictures when withdrawn from the kindly blaze. 
Each of us fixes for himself the anniversaries which 
suit him best. T may celebrate the coming of the 
new year in obedience to the calendar, and yet in 
my own mind, and for reasons quite my own, prefer 
some other day as the true turning-point at which 
I may most fitly pause and "compare the time 
which is already lost with that which may possibly 
remain.^' There is hardly any life so uneventful but 
that it has had its own peculiar day of happiness, to 
be observed in after-years as that on which a special 
boon was given ; nor is there any so free from blame 
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as to have been altogether without a season which 
must be atoned for with an ever-recurring regret. 
To each of us there comes — to each at his own time 
— a day when we may say,— 

** Some silent laws onr hearts may make. 
Which they shall long obey, 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day." 

Nor need we search the almanac to find the proper 
day for ^^ Turning over a New Leaf,^^ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

LE QBOS MATTHIEtT LAEl^SBEBQ. 

I SHALL always esteem it a great misfortune tliat 
I have not been permitted to meet and converse 
with ^^ Le Gros Matthieu Laensberg/^ otherwise "lie 
Veritable Matthieu Laensberg,^^ or, as he is some- 
times called pleonastically, "lie Veritable Double 
Matthieu Laensberg.^' I feel that if we had known 
each other we should have become> as Wordsworth 
says,— 

« A pair of friends, though I am yonng, 
And Matthien," 

if his life has endured throughout the period over 
which his almanacs have extended, must be nearly 
three hundred years old. There are many instances 
. of the longevity of almanac-makers, who, more than 
other men, possess what Henry Taylor calls the 
" old, inveterate habit of existence/' Swift was at 
much pains to prove that Partridge, the almanac- 
maker of his day, had died in fulfilment of his own 
prophecy concerning himself, but all Swift's wit was 
insufficient to kill Partridge. 
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Francis Moore, physician, lives still, and I per- 
ceive that our own Zadkiel, or Tao-Sze, who was 
supposed to have died some time ago in the person 
of Lieutenant Morrison, and to have left his mantle 
to a sort of joint-stock company of prophets (limited), 
is alive again, inasmuch as he thus commences his 
preface to his almanac for this year : — " It is now 
forty-five years since I first began to write this 
almanac/' It is clear, therefore, that he is still 
alive ; but what is his longevity compared with that 
of Matthieu Laensberg? And what, I may also 
ask, are his works compared with those of my 
unseen friend ? So bright, so varied, so comprehen- 
sive are those works that, if it had been possible for 
him to have gone from us, we might have transferred 
to him the epitaph which Bums wrote for another 
Matthieu, who succumbed to the laws of mortaliiy : — 

" If thon on men, their works and ways, 
Canst throw nncommon light, man ; 
Here lies wha weel had won thy praise, 
For Matthieu was a bright man. 

" If ony Whiggish, whingin sot 

To blame my Matthieu dare, man ; 
May dool and sorrow be his lot. 
For Matthieu was a rare man." 

When I first became acquainted with the works of 
this many-titled and '^myriad -minded '^ man, I 
found them so widely diffused that I was inclined 
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to suspect the existence of more than one Matthieu 
Laensberg, just as some mythologists have believed 
in the existence of more than one Hercules. Nor 
was this suspicion at once shaken by the discovery 
that all the particulars which I was able to collect 
with respect to any Matthieu Laensberg were 
referable to but one period, one locality, 'and one 
mind. ''Were there not/' said I, ^' about two 
centuries ago, two scholars of the name of Cunning- 
ham, who were for a long time regarded as but one 
man because they were both of Scotch parentage, 
both named Alexander, both resident at the Hague 
at one and the same time, both skilled in the game 
of chess, both bear-leaders to young noblemen, 
both very learned, and both long-lived? Yet 
these two scholars, aftef each had been credited 
with the actions of the other for many years, were 
proved to have had separate existences. Why, 
then, may not I hope to resolve that seemingly 
single orb, Matthieu Laensberg, into a double, or 
even a triple star?'' Further study, however, 
convinced me that all hope of this must be aban- 
doned, and that the constant gravitation of new and 
varied epithets towards his central name merely 
denoted the affectionate respect in which he was 
held by an ever-growing circle of admirers. To this 
my own memory could produce a parallel. There 
was, many years ago, in the neighbourhood of Acton, 
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a roadside inn called ''The Old Hat,'' wldcli in 
course of years grew into sach repute that a neigh- 
bouring innkeeper thought it worth his while to 
rechristen his inn as "The Original Old Hat;'' 
whereupon another envious interloper, equally- 
covetous of the sign and its popularity, bmlt a new 
house, and called it " The Real Original Old Hat/' 
This filled the proprietor of '' The Old Hat '' with a 
well-grounded alarm. It seemed to him as if his house 
had set itself to produce '' old hats" — ^by the process 
of gemmation, probably, that being the most common 
form of reproduction in sponges — ^and he saw that 
this unnecessary productiveness must be checked. 
He took heart of grace, therefore, bought up '' The 
Original Old Hat" and ''The Eeal Original Old 
Hat," and carried on a brisk triangular competition 
with himself in aU three establishments for many 
years, to his own great profit, and to the effectual 
discomfiture of all other would-be participators in 
the advantages of the ancient sign. 

Thus, too, Matthieu Laensberg, whether he be 
called Le Petit, or Le Oros, Le Veritable, or Le Verit- 
able Double, is still one and the same; an Apollo 
with many varied attributes, but under each of them 
an Apollo still. 

There are, indeed, many points of resemblance 
between Matthieu Laensberg and Apollo, which is 
but natural, as Apollo is certainly the patron of 
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almanac makers; and of these the most striking^ 
perhaps^ is that whereas Apollo would sometimes 
forsake Olympus and take an earthly name^ and 
garb, and occupation, so Matthieu will occasionally 
put aside the proud name which he has made so 
famous and appear as Michel Nostrada/me, or as 
L'Astrologue Normand, or as L'Astrologue de la 
Nation Frangaise, or as Le Grand Astrologue National. 
Quite recently, and in deference probably to the 
desire of the French nation for a settlement of the 
Constitutional laws, he has manifested himself as 
Le Grand Astrologue Oonstitutionnel. All these 
manifestations of Matthieu I have seen, and I believe 
him to have been capable of appearing as L' Astro- - 
logue Imperiale, or U Astrologue des Amis d'Henri 
Cinq, if the Bonapartists and the Legitimists had 
not set up their own prophets. It must be confessed 
that in his various changes he has bnt thinly dis- 
guised himself. Perhaps for beings like Matthieu 
disguise is scarcely possible. We know that of old, 
vera incessu patuit Dea, and as Venus was known by 
her gait, so Matthieu may be at once recognized by 
his style, and, indeed, by his matter, which, with a 
few slight additions in some cases, and a few exci- 
sions in others, enters into all the almanacs which I 
have named, and is a sort of chronological, literary, 
liturgical, and prophetic protoplasm, as it were, out 
of which they have all been formed. 

M 2 
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If Lord Bacon, who held that the ancients in their 
fable of Proteus were desirous " to unfold the pro- 
perties of matter'^ could have seen the Veritable 
Double Matthieu thus diflTuse and expand himself in 
the *' production of new species/^ he would have 
been delighted, and would have held him to be a 
votary and follower of Proteus rather than of Apollo. 
But he would have been shaken in this opinion when 
he came to reflect that Proteus would never prophecy 
except under constraint, whereas Le Veritable Double 
has continued to prophecy, no man compelling him, 
for near three centuries. Nor are there wanting 
other and plain proofs that Le Gros, Le Petity Le 
Veritable, derived his inspiration directly from 
Phoebus. Whence, I ask, did he obtain his uni- 
versal knowledge of all the ills that man is heir to — 
from corns to cholera — save from the father of -^scu- 
lapius ? Who but Apollo, who is the patron of all 
them that dance, could have taught him how to deal 
with chilblains ? He says of them, with truth and 
pathos, — ^^ C'est un bien vilain mal que les engelures ; 
oil n'en meurt pas, mais on en souffre horriblement.'^ 
Nearly fifty years ago the " Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge'^ in England was greatly 
exercised about chilblains, and wrote of them in an 
almanac published under its auspices, in these 
tremendous terms : — " Chilblains are the conse- 
quence of deficient energy in the action of the heart. 
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by which the extreme vessels become obstructed, 
and thence a kind of incipient gangrene, or rather 
tendency to mortification, ensues/^ Thus it will be 
seen that chilblains have for a long time, and not 
without reason, engaged the attention of the learned ; 
yet although the almanac to which I refer was 
brought out under the immediate superintendence 
of Lords Brougham, Russell, and Althorp, Sir 
Charles Bell, Sir James Mackintosh, Francis Jeffrey, 
and Joe Parkes, it gave us no remedy for the evil 
which it deplored. No ; it was reserved for Le VeriU 
able Double to teach us that oyster-shells calcined 
and ground to powder, and mixed into an ointment 
with lard, make '^ un remede hieix simple pour cet 
vilain mal.^' 

There is something soothing in the very terms of 
this recipe. As I record it I feel that I have tried it 
with success, and that 

" Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus." 

Nor let it be thought that, in selecting the treatment 
of chilblains as the test of his superiority over the 
other great men whom I have named, I am dero- 
gating from his or their importance. Like the Civil 
Service Commissioners, I want a " test of general 
intelligence,^^ and I have devised one which fulfils 
its purpose j and is, moreover, of practical benefit 
to mankind, which is more than can be said of many 
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which they have devised. Ex pede Herculem: we 
know Hercules by the print of his foot ; and from a 
skilful treatment of that member we infer a corre- 
sponding power of dealing with the ailments of the 
entire body. For my own part I am so thoroughly 
convinced of Matthieu^s medical skill by the one 
proof which I have adduced that I shall cite no 
more, although it would be easy for me, by making 
further extracts from his many treatises, to display 
his comprehensive knowledge of, and universal sym- 
pathy with, animate and inanimate nature. For to 
him there is ''no high, no low, no great, no small .^^ 
He is like the old man whom Endymion found sitting 
in the '' concave green of the sea " with 

" A cloak of bine wrapp'd round his aged bones," 

on which cloak all things in nature, from ''the 
gulphing whale ^^ to "the minutest fish^' were 
pictured. 

I must not, however, omit to notice his truly 
masterly essay " On the use of onions in the cram- 
ming of young turkeys.^^ Hood has taught us, by 
the pen of Miss Dorothy Pugsley, that in the rear- 
ing of young ducks " nature points to sage and 
onions as their proper food -/' and ordinary minds, 
reasoning on Miss Pugsley^s premisses, and duly 
considering by what special succedaneum and final 
flavouring it is that the mature turkey best com- 
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mends himself to our palates^ would inevitably con- 
clude that the young turkeys should be reared, not 
on onions, but on Cambridge sausages. Not thus 
does Matthieu Laensberg argue. He is a more 
regular and systematic crammer, and, as such, he 
wisely selects, as the appropriate food of the young 
turkey, a condiment which will in no way assist it to 
fulfil the highly important purpose of its little life. 
I am sure that Matthieu must have perceived with a 
veritable double satisfaction that in England his prin- 
ciples have prevailed over those of Miss Pugsley, 
and that his disciples in the art of unprofitable cram- 
ming, by the aid and encouragement of some who 
were never known to encourage anything else, have 
firmly established themselves in the country. 

The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
to whose labours I have alluded, did not consider 
that the diffusion of a knowledge of the future 
formed a part of its undertaking, and has therefore 
given us in its almanacs no predictions, forecasts, or 
horoscopes which I can contrast with those of Le 
Grand Astrologue Constitutionnel. Having compared 
his vaticinations, however, with those of Zadkiel 
Tao-Sze, I find in them a precision and a clearness 
which enable me to contrast them favourably with 
the vague and obscure utterances of this English 
rival. For instance, ''The Voice of the Stars,'* 
using Zadkiel for its mouthpiece, declares for the 
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month of May, 1875, ''that all persons bom after 
the 25th March, June, September, and December, 
will be liable to accidents to their legs and knees, 
also rheumatisms and colds therein ^' {dc in orig,). 
If I read this terrible prediction rightly it portends 
that every one in the world will, in the course of 
next May, be liable to an accident to the legs, and 
also to be attacked by that terrible, and hitherto un- 
known malady, a rheumatism^ with a cold therein. 
Our Matthieu does not go about to terrify us in this 
way. He merely says of the month of May, " Les per- 
sonnes qui naissent pendant cette 6poque joignent a 
la beaut6 une trds-grande douceur de caractere ; elles 
jouiront sur le fin de leurs jours d^un bonheur par- 
fait ; quelques unes, cependant, regretteront Fexces 
des plaisirs auxquels elles se seront livrees dans leur 
jeunesse/' This is a comfortable forecast, and one 
in which all persons bom in May will delight. As 
for those who are hereafter to regret the joys of 
their youth, let us hope that the bitterness of their 
regret will be tempered, that they will be like the 
Irish nobleman who said, when he was asked if he 
had anything to repent of, " that he really could not 
remember having denied himself anything,'^ and 
that each of them will be able to say with him, 
'' Viadf dum vim^i, bens.'' 

Of those bom in October — and the Indifferent is 
one of them — Le Veritable says, with an obvious 
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reference to that sprightly youth, ''Dans Penfance 
ils brillent par une grande precocite qai ^tonne le 
monde et charme leurs parens/' Now Zadkiel says 
of persons thus born, that they will experience " a 
benefic influence about their birthdays,^' but if the 
IndiflTerent looks for anything of the kind from me 
he will be disappointed. Lastly, I observe that 
persons bom in February — the month in which I 
condescended to enter the world — are declared by 
Matthieu to be ''d'un exterieur admirable, beau 
visage, et belle corpulence.'^ My friends will be so 
good as to pronounce whether I possess these excel- 
lent characteristics, especially that which is last 
named. I hear their Speaker say, ''The Ayes 
say Aye ! The Noes say No ? I think the Ayes 
have it V 

But it is in his general maxims, whether they be 
in prose or verse, that our Matthieu shines forth,- and 
plainly shows himself to be one who 

" Has heard the muses, in a ring, 
Round about Jove's altar sing." 

The great men under whose auspices the almanac of 
the Society for the Diff'usion of Useful Knowledge 
was brought out, started with a large fund of general 
maxims, which they had formed from the works of 
many authors, but which they exhausted in a few 
years, because they added thereto nothing of their 
own. Now, Le Veritable is content sometimes to 
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borrow his maxims. Indeed, all those which he 
utters this year, in his capacity of Astrologue Nor- 
mcmd, are taken without acknowledgment from 
Rochefoucauld ; but he does not always borrow. He 
is willing sometimes to mingle his effulgent gold 
with the plain thread of other men, and his maxims 
are all of the right kind. I do not, as a rule, set 
great store by general maxims for the conduct of 
life. They are like general invitations to dinner. 
You receive them with a mild vague pleasure, but 
you know, all the while, that you will not make use 
of them. Still, some people like such maxims, and 
those who like them prefer to have them in the form 
of truisms. There is nothing so comforting and, at 
the same time, so imposing as your truism. It 
kindles no troublesome speculation ; it gives entrance 
to no obstrusive thoaght ; but it imparts to the mind 
much such a sense of fulness as the Indian enjoys 
who, in time of famine, and for want of better 
nourishment, distends his empty stomach with earth. 
Matthieu^s maxims are all of this character. How 
charming is his rule for the regulation of our health 
in February. It runs thus : — 

" Aveo de tres-chauds y^tements 
Vons ponrrez vivre tr^s-longtemps. 
Da vin, de bonne nourriture, 
Aident pmssamment la natnre." 

This is at least more to the point than the direction 
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of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge for the same period of the year, which is 
merely — '' Nobody should take medicine in this 
month without advice/' In the plum season 
Matthieu is altogether for preventive measures : — 

" Mange da fruit avec mesure, 
C'est la recette la plus sure 
Pour ^viter, avec raison, 
Les dangers de cette saison." 

The Society, too, is conscious that " too free a use 
of raw vegetable matters is apt to bring on attacks 
of colic,^' and proffers as a remedy " a teaspoonful 
of paregoric in a glass of brandy,^^ but unfortunately 
it has so little faith in its own remedy as to advise 
us not to take it if we can find anybody to prescribe 
anything else. 

Such, then, is Le Gros Matthieu Laensberg, upon 
whose perfections, did space permit, I could much 
longer dwell. The Indifferent, to whom I have im- 
parted my opinions of this great man, has been 
anxious, as on former occasions, to let some utter- 
ances of his own go forth to the world, but I have 
checked him. " Indifferent,^' said I, '^listen to this 
profound remark of Le VeHtable Double : — 

" XJn enfant ne doit pas usurper la parole ; 
Son lot est d'^couter, de repondre a propos. 
On connait la sottise a son babil frivole ; 
Le veritable esprit s'explique en peu de mots." 

The Indifferent was silenced. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PAR PROM THE MADDING CROWD. 

I AM newly translated into a study more secluded 
than that which I have hitherto occupied, and my 
new room, with the concurrence and approval of the 
lords of my household, has been christened ^^ Juan 



Fernandez/' I am become " Mildly Pleasing Soli- 
tude," but I suflFer no one to 

" Pierce my secret cell, 
Or in its deep recesses dwell," 

and if I did not remember that Alexander Selkirk 
and BobiQSon Crusoe were bachelors, and therefore 
inexperienced in family joys, I should hold them 
to have been unreasonably discontented with their 
enforced but delicious seclusion. 

I must think that if Mr. Selkirk had left behind 
him in Fifeshire a Mrs. Selkirk and ten little Sel- 
kirks, his desire to 

" Learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth," 

would have been greatly moderated. So, too, I shall 
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always believe tliat Robmson Crusoe would have 
been mucli less desirous to — 

" Hear the sweet music of speech " 
if he had been compelled to write his autobiography 
in a room contiguous to the nursery. For my own 
part I cannot write amid the clamour of voices, and 
I am not at all surprised that so little has come 
down to us respecting the erection of the Tower of 
Babel. 

I was convinced, long before I ascertained the 
fact, that Zimmerman was a married man, and I 
think it quite natural that he should have commenced 
his great work on Solitude during tho lifetime of 
the first, and concluded it during the reign of the 
second Mrs. Zimmerman. I am reminded by the 
'^ Wisdom of Age,^^ who is looking over my shoulder 
whilst I write, that my "old room was especially 
set apart for me : that no one was suffered to ap- 
proach me, and that the greatest possible care was 
taken to provide me with the stillness and repose 
which are essential to the successful incubation of 
great thoughts.^' Gratefully admitting this, I pro- 
test that many of my best conceptions were addled 
by untimely howls. Had you heard my family ex- 
patiate upon the supposed tranquillity of my room 
you would have deemed it to be one in which even 
a Babbage might have found peace — ^a retreat like 
the Palace of Sleep, of which Spencer says, — 
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" Not any noise, nor people's troublous cryes, 
Such as are wont to annoy the walled town, 
May there be heard, but careless quiet lies, 
Wrapt in eternal silence, far from enemies." 

TJnliappily, I was not suflBciently removed from 
the enemies of silence. No sooner was I shut up 
in my room and settled down to my work than all 
the noise which I had banished broke out with re- 
doubled vigour in adjoining rooms and around the 
house. 

And all the while they thought that with me an 
everlasting silence reigned. '' Poor things/' I have 
often said, -when they had thus shut me up and left 
me to myself, "poor things! Ubi soUtudmem 
fadunt pacem appellant^ but there is no peace for all 
their protestations.^' Indeed, even my solitude was 
as unreal as my tranquillity. I might have said, 
with the ancient philosopher, that "I was never less 
alone than when alone.'' If by chance I raised my 
eyes from my paper and looked out into the garden 
for inspiration, # 

" There were my young barbarians all at play." 

There, the IndiflTerent, armed with a saloon rifle, 
maintains a brisk running fire against the chimney- 
pots. There his younger brother, having driven 
the kitten into a pear-tree, strives to expel her with 
a toasting fork, but strives in vain. There, three 
little girls, anxious to recover the kitten, urge him 
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on with stimulating shouts, or shriek in deprecation 
of some too vigorous thrust. There, ''the shrill 
squeaking of the wrynecked 'fife' {cantum querulce 
Ubice) proclaims the return of two much smaller boys 
from a predatory expedition to a neighbouring store- 
closet. Then comes a general piping of all hands to 
inspect the plunder. Heavens and earth I what 
shriek is that, and what 

" That cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars P" 

I rush out ; everybody rushes out ! It is of no 
moment. It is merely that the smallest person in 
the party has " impeticosed '* the raisins of a brother 
not much bigger than himself, and tranquillity — or 
at least as much of it as ever existed — is speedily 
restored. But, if Addison be right when he tells us 
that, " To be exempt from the passions with which 
others are tormented is the only pleasing solitude,*' 
can I be said to enjoy a pleasing solitade ? Now, in 
Juan Fernandez all this is mended and reformed. 
The windows look, not upon the garden, but upon a 
wide valley, of which more anon. The room itself 
is so far removed from the other inhabited rooms of 
the house that — 

** Unmix'd with anght of meaner tone. 
There Nature's voice is heard alone." 

That is to say, there is a very considerable twittering 
of sparrows in the chimney, but no other sound that 
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is worthy of mention. A sound like the twittering 
of sparrows, which is uniform and perpetual, differs 
not materially from silence. Indeed, it is well known 
that the cessation of such a sound is as painful as 
the breaking of silence to those who are accustomed 
to it. The manager of the largest iron-works in the 
United Kingdom, who lies down to rest nightly amid 
the constant roar of the blast furnaces, has told me 
that he never sleeps so ill as when he is away from 
home. I have no doubt that when I have been in 
Juan Fernandez a few days longer the sparrows will 
be essential to my repose. 

In Juan Fernandez, then, I am settled to my 
great content, 

" The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh I, careless, in my easy seat," 

emerging, at intervals only, for exercise and food, 
and that I may observe the ways of men. In these 
respects I seem to myself to resemble Democritus, 
of. whom Burton says, '^Democritus was a little, 
wearish, old man ; very melancholy by nature, averse 
from company in his later days, and much given to 
solitariness. Sometimes he would walk down to the 
haven and laugh heartily at such variety of ridiculous 
objects as there he saw.^^ Let me hope that the 
citizens of the neighbouring town will not resemble 
the citizens of Abdera, who were so perplexed by 
the love of solitude and the proclivity to laughter 
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which Democritus displayed, that they esteemed him 
mad, '^ and prayed Hippocrates, the physician, to 
come and exercise his skill upon him.^ I protest, 
by anticipation, against this treatment, and aflBrm, 
as Democritus did, that in this mad world they are 
least mad who love silence and solitude. 

Certainly of all periods of the year that through 
which we are now passing, amid the joys of the 
Carnival, is the one in which one would most gladly 
avoid the '' madding crowd j and I must express my 

obligations to the Maire of P for the pains which 

he has taken to preserve us from any undue disturb- 
ance of our tranquillity. P- is not a large or 

populous commune, and I was apprehensive lest he 
should not think it worth his while to provide for 
the maintenance of an order which nobody threat- 
ened to disturb. It did not seem probable that he 
would expend a guinea in the purchase of a dog for 
the protection of a twopenny loaf; but he has a fine 
sense of his duty, and we are as completely fenced 
round with regulations for the preservation of our 
peace as if we were in the most inflammable city of 
the Continent. In framing these regulations the 
Maire, as a matter of course, has looked to the laws 
relative to the Carnival (of December, 1789, August, 
1790, July, 1791, and July, 1837). It is worthy of 
remark, that in no one of the proclamations with 
which this proclamation-governed country is so 

N 
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liberally besprinkled^ is any reference made to any 
law antecedent to those of 1789. This is a plain in- 
timation that the French nation came into existence 
in that year, and the conceit is neither far-fetched, 
unreasonable, nor strange. '' If/' says an English 
writer of the last century, " we were to number our 
days according as we have applied them to virtue, 
it would occasion strange revolutions in the manner 
of reckoning the ages of men. We should see some 
few arrived to a good o^d age ip. the prime of their 
youth, and meet with several young fellows of four- 
score. Agreeably to this way of thinking, I remem- 
ber to have met with the epitaph of an aged man, 
four years old, dating his existence from the time of 
his reformation from evil, courses.^' 

The Maire of P ^ having planted himself 

firmly on the solid basis of past legislation, and 
deeming it to be necessary that at the period of 

the Carnival he should remind P of the 

measures which are essential to the prevention of 
disorder, decrees that the appearance in the public 
thoroughfares of persons wearing masks or other 
disguises shall be permitted on three days only, 
and that no disguise shall be permitted which 
shall be " susceptible de porter atteinte aux mceurs 
on a la decence.** I must confess that when I 
read this last suggestion I shivered. The commune 
of P comprises very Uttle more than hills 
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and valleySj^ over and through which, at this season 

of the yeaTj^ the w^da from the sea sweep with the 

fury and force of ^ hurricane, bringing with them 

torrents of ra^Uj^ or sleety or snow, which convert 

every road into a ri^et^ I think that the Maire 

might safdy have ent^«isted the protection of public 

decency to the clerk of the weather. In such a 

season, and ^i sc^ch a soene^^ the boldest deba/rdeuse 

that ever ftaunted ^t a J^inl masque would, after a 

very brief triaj of tfce open air, fly, like Thomson^s 

Musidora, — 

*^ Tq find the robes, 
"Which blissful Eden knew not." 

Having thus provided that the masquers, even if 
they be not in their right minds, shall at least 
be clothed ; the Maire proceeds to regulate their 
dress, and says, ''II est 6galement defendu de 
prendre en tout, ou en partie, le costume d^un 
fonctionnaire publique, le costume ecclesiastique, 
ou celui d'un ordre religieux, ainsi que le costume 
d^un corps quelconque des armees de terre et de 
mer/' 

I am curious to know how the good people of 

P will proceed in their endeavours to cut 

their coat according to the very small piece of cloth 
which their Maire has left to them. Public func- 
tionaries here and hereabouts are as common as 
colonels in America, and each has his distinctive 

N 2 
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costume, ^t passeth the wit of man to devise a 
dress into the composition of which no part of the 
costume of gendarme, douanier, facteur, garde 
champStre, balayeur, boueur, cantonnier, recevreur 
d'^gouts, huissier, commissaire, conseiller, cur6, 
vicaire, Suisse, sous-diacre, voltigeur, dragon, 
fantassin, contremaitre, bosseman, ou mousse, shall 
enter. This, however, is not all. The Maire 
further declares that " II est d^f endu de porter 
atteinte au respect de lois, ou d^autorit^, ou a la 
tranquiUite publique, par des oris, des paroles, des 
gestes, ou autrement/' This last regulation has 
cut the IndiflFerent to the heart. Ever since his 
encounter with the gendarme at St. Pol he has 
looked forward to the Carnival as the period in 

V r 

which he might hope to play the return match. 
To this end he has rendered one of the choicest 
mots of the London pantomimes into French, and 
has prepared himself to accost every gendarme 
with this soul-scathing question, '^ Avez-vous paye 
vos bottines ? '^ It was but a few days ago that I 
heard him practising the utterance of the word 
bottines J in a prolonged crescendo, ending on a very 
high note, and I knew he was thinking that, 
hereafter, ^' There would have been a time for such 
a word.'^ Could he have accomplished this, he 
would have suflfered any number of pensums; he 
would have sacrificed his long-cherished packet of 
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exemptions ; he would even have gone into retenue 
far from the madding crowd. But it was not to be. 
'^ There's a divinity that doth hedge '^ a gendarme, 

in the person of the Maire of P -, and the 

IndiflFerent is baulked of his revenge. 

Further, the Maire decrees that the masquers 
shall carry no weapons, and that they shall not sing, 
or sell, or give away any songs pr other composi- 
tions. They are neither to speak daggers, nor to 
use them; and, indeed, what with the limitation 
of their costume, their enforced abstention from 
ridicule of the authorities, and the disallowance of 
street minstrelsy, they are like to have but a dull 
time. I fear that when they are out of the streets, 
and under the friendly shelter of a roof, they will 
recoup themselves for their involuntary quiet, and, 
therefore, I am especially delighted to find that the 
Maire will not allow them s'introduire dans lea 
habitations particulieres sans la permission du pro* 
prietaire. They will get no such permission from 
the proprietor of Juan Fernandez. " Procul! 
procul este profaniP^ "Yq come not here ! This 
island's mine,*' and no other noises are permitted in 
it than such " sounds and sweet airs as give delight 
and hurt not.'' 

** Whatever smacks of noyance and unrest, 
Is far, far o£E expeU'd from this delicious nest.*' 
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CHAPTfiRXlV. 

JAM CTTHlttEA CHOBOS DUCIT. 

I KNOW not whether it be true, as Lacian reports, 
that Socrates learned to dance when he was an old 
man, but I will own that I have formed a higher 
opinion of his wisdom from this circumstance than 
from any other which is recorded of him. Had I 
any capacity for the art I would follow his example. 
When I witness the saltatory performances of the 
IndiflTerent, who is like Chaucer's parish clerk, and 

** In twenty manners well can skip and dance» 
After the schole of Oxenforde tho' 
And with his ledges casten to and fro»" 

whilst I, the victim of a neglected education, am 
forced to sit mumchance in a comer, I bum with 
ill-concealed envy. The Indifferent is ever ready 
for the dance, and needs but small encouragement 
either from partner or music. Had he lived in Sir 
Thomas Overbury's time he might have sat for that 
author's portrait of a fine gentleman who, ''lest 
fiddlers should take him unprovided, always carried 
pumps in his pocket; and, lest he should take 
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fiddlers unprovided had learned to whistle his own 
galliard/' Would that I had his gifts. ^^ I would 
go to church in a galliard and come home in a 
coranto. My very walk should be a jig.*' I see not 
why an old man should not dance. I have never 
been one to shake the scrupulous head when I have 
heard that 

" Dames of ancient days 
. Have led their children through the mirthf ol maze ; 
And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisk *d beneath the burden of threescore." 

The gay grandsire will profit more by frisking thus 
than by losing time, money, and temper in the card- 
room. '^Stretch yourself strongly/' says William 
Vaughan, in his Fifteen Directions to preserve 
Health — '^ Stretch yourself strongly, for thereby 
the animal heat is somewhat forced into the out- 
ward parts, the memorie is quickened, and the body 
strengthened ; '^ and I should like to know how an 
old man may stretch himself more eflFectually than 
by taking part in Sir Roger de Coverley ? 

Gregory Nazianzen would not go to a wedding 
ball because, forsooth, he thought it '^unseemly, 
and repugnant to the spirit of the festivities, that 
an old and gouty bishop should be seen amongst 
the dancers.'' In this Gregory erred greatly. * A 

brisk spin in 

" The Pyrrhic dance so martial, 

To which the Levantines are very partial," 
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would have chased the peccant humours from his 
gouty frame, and hkve helped, far better than his 
namesake's powder, to change the atrabilious current 
of his thoughts. 

I have observed with pleasure the growing tole- 
rance of our English bishops in the matter of garden 
parties, and I look forward to the time when the 
garden party shall grow into a Ducasse, and when 
Canterbury and York> London and Winchester, 
shaU join in singing,— 

" Bans le pr^ mes compagnes, 
Qu*il fait bon danser." 

I have been of opinion that the Star Chamber was 
a much-maligned institution, and that WiUiam 
Prynne richly deserved to lose his ears, ever since I 
read the following passage in his " Histrio-mastix : '' 
'^Dancing serves no necessary use, no profitable, laud- 
able, or pious end at all ; it issues only from the inbred 
pravity, vanity, wantonness, incontinency, pride, 
profaneness, or madness of men's depraved natures/' 
Will it be credited that the pestilent Puritan who 
wrote thus, and thought that dancing served "no 
profitable end," lived not many years after Sir 
Christopher Hatton had danced himself into the 
Chancellorship, in the days when 

" My grave Lord Keeper led the brawl, 
And seals and maces danced before him." 
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Will it be credited that, even while Prynne lived, 
'^ the sweet and airy activity of the gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court, and especially of the benchers, who 
were wont on days of high solemnity to dance to 
their ot^n singing, around their sea-coal fire,^^ was 
the admiration of all those who were permitted to 
witness it ? No less a man than Lord Bacon had 
taken part in these grave pastimes, and had said of 
them, '^ Dancing to song is a thing of great state and 
pleasure/' Ah ! what would I not give if I could 
bring back the stately custom of that happy time, 
and see Master Brewer leading out Brother Parry 
in a minuet, or Brothers Hawkins and Ballantyne 
emulating the graces of ''Dusty Bob and Black 
Sal,'* or th6 Claimant's three judges threading the 
mazes of a ''threesome reel,'' while chancellors 
nodded to the tune in grave approval. 

A revival of these ancient and goodly pastimes 
could not fail to promote the harmony of the bench 
and bar, for who will deny that dancing is one of 
those liberal arts, to know which 

** EmolHt mores, nee sinit esse feros " ? 

When the disloyal Saracen knight assaulted Una, 

" Her cries through all the forest did resound, 
And reach*d a troop x>f Satjrrs, far away. 
Who in a wood were dancing in a round, 

While Old Sylvanus slept in shady arbour sound." 

The "rude, mis-shapened, monstrous rabblement" 
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were so humanized by their country-dance that they 

" Their backward bent knees taught her humbly to obey." 
Much such a mollifying influence hath the dance on 
your hobbledehoy, who has in him much of the 
sylvan rusticity of the faun. Is it for this, I 
wonder, that women love dancing so much ? Is it 
because your dancing man must perforce have much 
of that gracefulness '^ which is to the body what 
good sense is to the mind ^^ ? Or is it, as Coleridge 
says, "because dancing is a reaction from their 
reserved manners, and the only way in which they 
can throw themselves forth in natural liberty " ? 
Or is it because they know that a woman who dances 
well never looks so well as when she is dancing ? 
The author of a poem on the art of dancing, which 
was very popular in the early part of the last 
century, puts this last proposition prettily thus : — 

" Whether her steps the minuet's mazes trace. 
Or the slow Louvre's more majestic pace, 
Whether the rigadoon employes her care, 
Or sprightly jig displays the nimble fair, 
At every step new beauties we explore, 
And worship now what we adored before." 

Marvellous, indeed, have been the triumphs of the 
dance. Those who love to trace great eflFects to 
little causes will not be surprised to learn that we 
owe the Norman Conquest to a Bucasse, since it was 
when she was dancing in the meadows of Falaise 
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that Eobert of Normandy first saw and loved the 
mother of William the Conqueror. The author of 
the poem to which I have referred is careful to 
point out that dancers chiefly excel by a strict 
attention to rhythm. He says, — 

" WoTild you in dancing every fanlt avoid, 
To keep true time be first yonr thoughts employ'd ; 
All other errors they in vain shall mend 
Who in this one important point offend." 

He is not unmindful of the effect of dress, and thus 
lays down rules for the adjustment of colours to 
complexions : — 

'^Let the fair nymph in whose plnmp cheek is seen 
A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green ; 
The girl whose skin is, like the hazel, brown. 
With brighter yellow should overcome her own ; 
While maids grown pale with sickness or despair. 
The sable's moumfal dye should choose to wear. 
As the pale moon still shines with purest light 
Clothed in the dusky mantle of the night." 

He is not without compassion for his own sex, and 
thus strives, in their interest, to mitigate the 
severity of an engine which must have been worse 
than crinoline : — 

" Dared I in such momentous points advise, 
I should condemn the hoop's enormous size : 
Of ills I speak by long experience found. 
Oft have I trod the immeasurable round. 
And moum'd my shins, bruised black with many a 
wound." 
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Had lie been familial* only with modem ball-rooms, 
in which you cannot see the dancers for the crowd, 
he would have seen that the space left for the 
evolutions of the performers is too circumscribed to 
permit the occurrence of the accident against which 
the following lines are intended to guard :— 

" Let the fair maid who fears to be disgraced 
Be ever snre to tie her garter fast, 
Lest the loose string, amid the public ball, 
A wished-for prize to some proud fop should fall." 

As little would he, in the present day, have deemed 
it necessary to give the following hints, which were 
no doubt salutary when he wrote, respecting refresh- 
ments : — 

" But ever let my lovely pupils fear 
To chill their mantling blood with cold small beer; 
Ah ! thoughtless fair, the tempting draft refuse, 
"When thus forewam'd by my experienced muse 
Let the sad consequence your thoughts employ, 
Nor hazard fature pains for present joy ; 
Destruction lurks within the poisonous dose-^ 
A fatal fever or a pimpled nose." 

Steele tells us, in sober seriousness, that /^ no one 
was ever a good dancer that had not a good under- 
standing /' and certainly, if dancing is to approach 
to the philosophical conception of the art, the 
dancers must be possessed of no mean intelligence. 
*' Dancing,^' says a Scotch encyclopaedist in our own 
day, '^ may be defined, generally, as the expression 
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of inward feelings by rhythmical movements of the 
body, especially of the lower limbs/' Whoever has 
had the good fortune to witness the saltatory per- 
formances of the various members of the Caledonian 
Society, male and female, at their annual gatherings, 
will admit the accuracy of this definition. 

The spectators of that most graceful and spirited 
dance, a Scotch reel, are at no loss to know what 
are the inward feelings which the dancers are 
expressing by rhythmical movements of their lower 
limbs. Pride in the achievements of the Caledonian 
Society ; a burning attachment to Scotland ; a wee 
thought, now and then, of Talisker and Long 
John ; a compassionate regard for England, and a 
pitying contempt for its weaker drinks, are all in 
turn expressed by the lower limbs of these accom- 
plished dancers. To such high excellence can those 
attain who strictly meditate, and practise this de- 
lightful art j and it is to be regretted that so few 
votaries of the dance, in our day, will take this lofty 
view, or even give themselves the trouble to con- 
sider, while they dance, what inward feehngs their 
lower limbs are imparting to the spectators. For 
the most part, they dance ^^pour le seul plaisir de 
danser, pour agiter les membres accoutumes a un 
violent exercise, ou pour exhaler un sentiment de 
joie, qui n'a pas besoin de spectateurs.^' ''They 
order these things better in France,'^ said I to the 
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Indifferent, as we betook ourselves to a hal masque 
at the close of the Carnival. *' Here we shall behold 
the poetry of motion. Prance is the birthplace of 
the dance, and especially of those dances which 
aim at the delineation of character. Our English 
dancers, at their best, were but athletic saltim- 

banques, 

' Till FeoiUet, the pride of GraJlia, rose, 
And did the dance in characters compose.' 

Let us see how far the countrymen of Peuillet have 
been able to better his instructions. Perchance 
they will give us son^e of those French dances of 
which Budgel^ said that ''the young men and 
women who took part ip, them seemed to have no 
other motion but purely what the music gave them.'' 
We entered the ball-room just as a very lively 
polka was in course of performance, and at first I 
flattered myself that my dreams were about to be 
realized. " Se^,'* said I, as the couples spun past 
us, and the fixed, expressionless, and somewhat 
monotonous features of their grotesque' masks flitted 
before our eyes, " see, — the face, which is the ordi- 
nary index to our thoughts, has got a holiday 
for to-night, and the entire duiy of expressing the 
feelings has been handed over to the lower limbs.'* 
''That may be," said the Indifferent, on whose 
shoulder a too-impulsive Pierrot was just then 
resting his foot; "but if this fellow don't control 
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the working of his lower limbs and take his foot 
off my shoulder, some of mine will be unable to 
restrain their emotions/^ I gently removed the 
peccant foot, just as the Indifferent was turning up 
the sleeves of his coat, and suggested to him that 
expression is not always, or even often, under our 
own control, and that the strange position of the 
Pierrot's foot was probably due to the action of the 
involuntary muscles. ''Many movements of the 
features,^' said I, "ensue involuntarily, when cer- 
tain impressions, which need not necessarily be 
attended with consciousness, are made on the surface 
of the body either by external or internal causes. 
Such movements are termed reflex.'' '' Well," said 
the Indifferent, " that is just what I was thinking, 
but it doesn't mucli i;natter now, as he has left 
off," and he turned down the sleeves which he 'had 
partly rolled up. To the polka, which was now 
concluded, ther^ s-ucceeded a very wild quadrille, 
performed by some whose thoughts were so ill- 
regulated that their lower limbs, in giving expres- 
sion to them, fairly ran away with their owners. 
I was pained to see an astrologer, on whose beard 
the snows of seventy winters had settled, flinging 
up his heels as who should say '' sic itur ad asira;^' 
whilst Marie Antoinette, who was his vis-a-vis, 
capered as though the loss of her head had made her 
reckless about the disposal of her nether extremities. 
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The Indifferent was much scandalized by these and 
other incongruities, and was only in part relieved, 
when I informed him that the performers were 
exjiibiting a step peculiar to the locality, and known 
in Tcrpsichorean circles as the Pas de Calais. I 
could not but observe that the expression of the 
feelings in a crowded room by means of the lower 
limbs is attended with a good deal of incorivenience, 
and that some of the reflections which were made by 
the legs of the dancers were as ill received by the 
persons to whom they were addressed as if they had 
been the spoken utterances of some candid friend in 
ordinary society. There was a lively harlequin, 
whose limbs were peculiarly obtrusive. He con- 
fined himself to no set and to no one side of the 
room, but favoured all in turn with his objectionable 
remarks, pirouetting, stamping, and leaping amongst 
us, until we dreaded his approach as much as Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson dreads Mr. Bouverie's return to the 
House of Commons. Wherever he came a consoli- 
dation of party was impossible. He scattered the 
thickest crowd in an instant. I puzzled myself for 
a while to make out what the gyrations, glissades, 
and gambades of the harlequin might mean, and 
blamed myself much for my inability to fathom his 
thoughts. I mentioned my difliculty to the Indif- 
ferent, on whose toes the harlequin had just trodden 
for the tenth time, and who replied without hesitation. 
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'^ What does he mean ? He means to be as dis- 
agreeable as ever he can, that's what he means/' 
'^ Think,'' said I, '^ he must have some deeper mean- 
ing, if we could but discover it. He can hardly 
wish to be disagreeable to us, for we are not his 
friends, and have never done him any kindness. 
Dancing has always been a somewhat mysterious 
art. Coleridge tells us that we have no adequate per- 
ception of the perfection of the ancient tragic dance, 
and that of the harlequin, which is sufficiently tragic 
in its eflFects, is to me equally inscrutable." By this 
time a final and furious galop had commenced, and 
I watched it narrowly, in the hope that it would 
prove to be one of the dances in which the dancers 
have " purely no motion but that which the music 
gives them." The music was as lively as Offenbach 
could make it, but I can hardly think that it caused 
one performer to go half round the room on one leg, 
with the other held bolt upright like a musket, or 
that it caused two others to literally toss their part- 
ners up into the air, and exchange them when they 
came down again, or that it compelled ev6ry one in 
the room to seize every opportunity of bringing the 
sole of his foot against the sole of somebody else's 
foot, with a smack like the report of a pistol. 
''Indifferent," said I, ''we will go. It must be 
quite obvious to you that the lower limbs have 
a great power of expression, but they can only 

o 
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express what their owners feel. These people 
have gone mad^ and their lower limbs are raving. 
If we stay any longer we shall have their feet 
betraying some secret to which we ought not to 
listen/' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



"SOLVITUB ACEIS HIBMS/' 



The ink wherewith I have written the title of this 
paper is scarcely dry, and the hopes of a coming 
spring wherewith the specious promises of three 
bright, though cold, days had inspired me are still 
struggling to shape themselves into words, when lo ! 
as I look out from Juan Fernandez, I see that — 

**As yet the trembling year is Tmconfirm'd, 
And winter once again resumes the breeze, 
GhiUs the pale mom, and bids his driving sleet 
Deform the day delightless." 

Winter, indeed, has brought back to us something 
more than sleet. He is evidently preparing once 
more, as Dryden says — 

" To periwig with snow the bald-pate woods ; " 

for the snow flakes, like the foam flakes in the 
song, are 

" Falling— falling, falling, for ever and aye." 

I must own that I had expected better things 
from the month of February, for Zadkiel Tao-Tsze 

2 
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states, very confidently, of it in his almanac, that 
"The month will be remarkable for mild air, the 
result of Jupiter being stationary/' As I may not 
question the wisdom of Tao-Tsze, I must think 
that there is something amiss with Jupiter. Clearly 
he has ceased to be stationary. Like Catiline " abiit, 
evasit, erupit/' forgetful of the parole which he had 
given to Zadkiel. I shall put faith in Jupiter no 
more; and I would advise Zadkiel to have a care 
of him for the future. 

The good peasants who till the fields on which 
Juan Fernandez looks do not like winter to return 
in February. They say, 

• " A la F^te du bon Saint Blaise, 
Le froid de Thiver s'apaise ; 
S'il redouble, ou s*il reprend, 
Bien longtemps apr^s il se rend." 

It is fortunate for Tao-Tsze that these peasants 
know nothing of his writings for if they had read 
them they would, in their ignorance of his infalli- 
bility, conclude either that Jupiter is not a planet 
on whom one can rely, or that Tao-Tsze is not in 
his confidence. Their own ^^ Grand Astrologue 
National, le Veritable Double Matthieu Laensberg,'^ 
does not claim to be intimately lie with Jupiter, but 
his weather forecasts for February come much closer 
to the truth than those of Zadkiel. 

After all, if the return of winter be due to the 
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laches of Jnpiter, I am not altogether disinclined to 
forgive him. In one of Berauger's prettiest poems 
a lorer, who during the winter has watched daily 
from his window for the appearance, at her case- 
ment, of his heautiful vis-a-vis, with whom he has 



compel me to employ quondam, rather than nuper, 
aa the qualifying adverb, but assuredly he has my 
sympathy when he says, — 
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the poor, may wliisper to herself, as she takes leave 
of her poor pensioners, and of the curate who has 
so often visited them with her, " Maudit prmtemps, 
reviendras'tu tmijours?*^ Assuredly her father, the 
squire, who knows that for four weary months he will 
not be able to feast his eyes with the sight of his native 
fields, his young stock, or his well-kept preserves, 
will exclaim, very emphatically, as he looks forward 
to the tedious hours in store for him at Mrs. Tom 
Tiddler's first, second, and third little dance. Baroness 
Bullion's reunions, and Mrs, Swanhopper's ''At 
"ELOJneB/'^^Mauditprintempg, reviendras-tu toujoursf 
So, too, may the careworn statesman, who, during 
the enforced tranquillity of the recess, has looked 
once more into the friendly faces of his old books, 
and recalled his old habits until he has almost seen 
himself again as he used to be, say with a sigh, as 
February brings round the season of debate, "Maudit 
printempsj reviendras-tu toujours?'^ And it were 
well if all those to whom winter, with its undis- 
turbed retirement and hours of " long uninterrupted 
evening,'' affords a fitting opportunity for refiec- 
tion and self-observation, could be so well satisfied 
with their examination of themselves as to find 
cause for exclaiming, when the season for activity 
returns and once more hides them from themselves^ 
^^Mavdit prmtemps J reviendras-tu toujours ?" I must 
admit, however, that these refiections are proper 
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ODly to the days in which we think that winter ta 
abont finally to take his departure. They by no 
means commend themselres so tonchingly to us 
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chill tells us that our joy has boon premature. If 
a sudden gleam of sunlight lends to the bare trees 
and brown hiU-sides a lustre and a glamour not 
their own, or if a few violets venture to peep forth 
timidly in some well-sheltered copse, we straightway 
fancy that the '^ ethereal mildness '' of spring has 
returned, and are ready with Wordsworth to declare 
" Each minute sweeter than before/' 

In such a mood was I, no farther back than yes- 
terday, as, looking out from Juan Fernandez to the 
smiling hills, I urged the IndiflFerent to "Come forth 
and feel the sun/' I did not venture to say to him, 
as Wordsworth said to his sister, " Make haste ! 
your morning meal resign;'' for the Indifferent, as I 
well knew, would have scouted the idea of resigning 
his morning meal, or any other meal, without an 
adequate consideration ; but I called his attention to 
the glow on the opposite hills, and made him observe 
how sharply the Church of St. Etienne du Mont, 
which crowns the hill at one extremity of our valley, 
was standing out against the sky. " We shall have 
a splendid view from that church," said I; "we 
shall look quite over the battle-field where Charles 
Brandon and Surrey, the lovers of Mary Tudor and 
Geraldine, fought against Marshal Dubiez and pre- 
vented him from raising the siege of Boulogne.'* 
As I spoke the bell of the great clock in the beffroi 
on the hill which closes in the other extremity of the 
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Talley boomed forth the hour with a eonorous fulness 

which made the wiudowB of Juan Fernandez vibrate 

to tlie sound, and showed that the bell still deserved 

its old title of Estourmie, or the awakener. " By 

the sound of that bell," said the Indifferent, "I know 

that the < 

at St. £ 

Estourmi 

eonU-euge. 

say her i 

from the 

her voic( 

singiDg of uithems' — by the efforts which she made 
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I, " this is indeed like spring I This is a day to be 
remembered, I feel with Wordsworth that — 

' Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they will long obey ; 
We, for a year to come, may take 
Our temper from to-day.' " 

Unluckily, jast as I finished my quotation we lost 
the protection of the friendly copse. A keen east 
wind swept across the valley, and chilled us to the 
bone. I did not venture to continue my remarks, 
and the Indiflferent, buttoning his overcoat carefully, 
withdrew his head skilfully within the collar, and said, 
in a half-muffled voice, " If any friends of mine have 
gone out this morning with the intention of taking 
' their temper from to-day ^ I shall avoid them for 
the rest of the year.'' 

When, however, we had got into the sheltered 
valley of Audisque, and could feel the full heat of 
the sun, he recovered himself, and emerged from his 
collar. Like the Nymph in Keats's poem, — 

" He felt the warmth, his eyelids open'd bland. 
And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 
Bloom'd, and gave np his honey to the lees." 

We halted outside a large cordage-mill, on the 
walls of which were fixed many of the gourd-shaped 
earthenware vessels which modem Frenchmen, by 
way of atonement for the sins of those keen sports- 
men their forefathers, have set themselves to supply 
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to the descendants of many murdered sparrows. 
Early and cold as it was the birds were already flying 
in and out of these artificial nests with an alacrity 
which bodes no good to the grubs and larvte of the 
Boulonnais. I am told by some enthusiasts that 
these nest-protectors answer very well, and that the 
peasants love to fix them under the eaves of their 
cottages ; but it has been darkly hinted to me by 
some who would depreciate France that when the 
peasant has given protection to the nest-protectors for 
a convenient time, and has reason to think that his 
patriotic efforts have added to the number of French 
sparrows, he rises early, when no one who is likely to 
doubt the purity of his motives is awake, mounts on 
a ladder to visit the objects of his paternal care, and 
takes down with him to the calm and peaceful seclu- 
sion of the domestic hearth the materials for the 
formation of a sparrow pudding. While I speculated 
as to the truth of these dark insinuations, the Indif- 
ferent had entered the cordage-mill, from which he 
presently emerged, carrying a handful of fibre, the 
name of which he desired to know. '^ Indifferent,'' 
said I, "if you had duly read the treatise of 
Wilyam BuUein or ' Boxynge and Neckeweede ' you 
would be*at no loss to know the name of this simple. 
' It is,' as he says, ' an herbe, which light fellows 
merrily will call gallows-grass or neckweede, or Sir 
Tristram's Knot, or St. Andrew's Lace.' " " Well ," 
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said the IndifEerent, '^youVe a good many names for 
it, but it looks like hemp/' ''That/' said I, ''is 
just what Wilyam BuUein's pupil thought, for he 
replied to his master thus — ' Marry ! you speak of 
hempe, I see you term it with many pretty terms. 
I never heard the like terms given to any simple as 
you give to this/ '' 

The Indifferent became very thoughtful, and I 
observed that for the space of a mile he had an 
anxious and perturbed look, and that his fingers 
continually strayed, as it were involuntarily, to the 
curls which surround his left ear. 
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nothing in particular. At times I wriggled my Uttle 
neck and shoulders in a paroxysm of enjoyment. 
At times I shot out my dimpled fists spasmodically^ 
and flourished them in the air ; at times it was evi- 
dent, from the external perturbation of the coverlet, 
that an ecstatic trituration of my knees was going on 
underneath it. The whole household was summoned 
to witness my smiles and contortions. 

My mother, who was romantic and superstitious, 
and had recently been much delighted with Lover^s 
pretty song, ''The AngeFs Whisper,^' was inclined to 
ascribe them to some serapluc communication. My 
mother's maiden aunt,— who had derived from inspi- 
ration, for she had no practical acquaintance with 
them, a thorough knowledge of the habits and con- 
stitutions of babies, — suspected indigestion, and pre- 
scribed dill water. Luckily for me this barbarous 
counsel was rejected, and it was decided by all who 
were present that I was beginning to 'take notice.' 
This conclusion was not disturbed, even at night, 
when, on my being nndressed, it was discovered that 
my neck and shoulders had been freely visited dur- 
ing the day by one of those little creatures, for whose 
destruction the clown in La Fontaine's fable would 
fain have borrowed the club of Hercules and the 
thunder of Jupiter. My temper, no less than my 
precocity, was then lauded to the skies j yet I can- 
not think that I deserved much praise. I had merely 
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be^i IiaTiiig a game at romps with a friend. Another 
child might have disturbed the hoaaehold with its 
cries, but with my innate predilections, what could I 
do but " take notice " ? It ia ever thus in life. We 
are for ever gaining credit for a fortitude which 



their place of confinement, for one night only. It 
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me to collect the slugs and snails from off the trees 
and bushes. I took very kindly to this occupation, 
and passed many a happy day in searching for my 
slimy friends, but I never could bring myself to 
carry them, as I was bid, to the cook in order that 
she might destroy them by pouring boiling water on 
them. Even at that early age I had discovered 
that this world is a world of many compromises, and 
I effected my first compromise by dropping each 
day's collection of slugs and snails over the wall, 
into our neighbour's garden. I am sorry to say 
that he was a man of an envious disposition, and 
that he never could be brought to forgive us the 
superiority of our fruit and flowers. Still, 1 must 
think that even he, if he had known how I coveted 
his snails and slugs would have so far relaxed his 
animosity as to spare me some of them. Since I 
have grown up I have discovered that, in my deal- 
ings with our snails and slugs, I closely resembled 
"TheLady,'' ''The Spuitof the Garden,'' inShelley's 
poem of the " Sensitive Plant," who was so tender 

that — 

*' All killing insects and gnawing worms, 

And things of obscene and nnlovely fwrns, 

She bore in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof, 

In a basket of grasses and wild flowers fnll, 

The freshest her gentle hands conld cull 

For the poor banish*d insects whose intent. 

Although they did ill, was innocent." 
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She had another peculiarity which I shared. She 
never could be brought to destroy a chrysalis or a 
cocoon; but 

"Many an antenatal tomb, 
"Wliere bntterfiiea dream of tlie life to come. 



were disporting tliemselves. 



n 
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irrational as it was cmel. Were there not fruits and 
floTners, and leaves^ enough for both ? The solicitor 
is a rapacious animal^ but you will never find him 
eating a barrister^ so long as there is one client left 
for the twain to devour between them. 

I had a great affection for the aphis^ which has 
been the victim of many unjust suspicions. I can 
remember when it was supposed to be the cause of 
the potato disease^ and when a yoxmg friend of mine 
wrote this heartless stanza in that belief :— 

** If the aphis yastator 
Destroys the potator. 
The way the most safe is 
To eat up the aphis." 

Poor young man, a heavy retribution fell upon him. 
He entered the Civil Service early in life, and has 
never left it. 

On the other hand the conduct of the ants 
towards the aphides, when 1 came to understand it, 
seemed to me worthy of my entire approval. When 
I was told that the ants were in the habit of keeping 
large herds of aphides in their ant-hills, to serve either 
as milch cows, or foster nurses (I incline to the 
latter view) for their young, I seemed to be listening 
once more to the accounts of the vast flocks and 
herds, and troops of slaves, which the ancient 
patriarchs possessed. I felt that I was in the pre- 
sence of an institution as divine as that of slavery. 
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and I was persuaded that^ if the despotic character 
of the ant had been .understood at an earlier date^ it 
would have been made the basis of a powerful argu- 
ment against negro emancipation. 

My bias in favour of insects affected all my studies. 
I was subject, as it were, to the laws of caierpillarij 
attraction. I was never weary of studying the 
mechanism of the helix-drill or the fly-wheel. I was 
twice prosecuted by the Excise Office for having an 
illicit worm in my lodgings, and I became a member 
of the Old and New Shakspearean Societies, in the 
vain hope of discovering, by their learned aid, what 
Shakspeare meant by a ^' three-man beetle.^' 

In poetry I greatly preferred Cowper's poem on 
the "Nightingale and Glow-worm,^^ to a poem on the 
same subject by Dr. Moore, the author of " Zeluco /' 
because Cowper, with the undisciplined fervour of 
the poet and the moralist, allowed the bird, on what 
I must own were very insufficient grounds, to spare 
the insect ; whilst Dr. Moore, with the logical and 
pertinacious persistence of a Scotch physician, caused 
his nightingale first to eat the glow-worm, and after- 
wards to justify the deed in a moving discourse. 
My favourite poem, however, was one by Dr. Cotton 
on " The Bee, the Ant, and the Sparrow.'' 

Ah ! how I trembled when the sparrow proposed 
to eat the ant ! How I hung on the horrid accents 
of the bee, when he pleaded for the ant and virtue ! 

p 2 
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How I shuddered wlien the sparrow declared, that, 
for his part, he could see no necessity for virtue ! 
How I exulted when, just as he was about to put 
his horrid threat into execution, the cat seized him^ 

and— 

" In his cruelty and pride, 
The wicked, wanton sparrow died." 

The frequent perusal of this poem largely in- 
fluenced my choice of a career. As soon as I became 
my own master, and came into my property, I set 
myself steadily to work to found sparrow clubs^ 
hoping through them to obtain all the charms 
which even Harlingham possesses, and at the same 
time to promote the welfare of my earliest and latest 
friends. My eflForts were crowned with a complete 
success. Thanks to them, sparrows became as dear 
as snipes, and threatened to rival partridges in price ; 
but, unhappily, just as the town was beginning to 
discover that you couldn't get a sparrow pudding 
anywhere but at the table of a City Company, or a 
Baron Grant, or a Duke of Westminster, I was 
tempted to invest the bulk of my fortune in '^ The 
Arachne Silk Company, Limited.'' 

This was an undertaking for the purchase and 
management of the business which had been carried 
on for many years by Messrs. Moneyspinner, Webb, 
and Hencoop, and for the acquisition of the patents^ 
recently registered by that enterprising firm, for 
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tbe employment of spiders in the manofacture of 
silk. The vendors were considered to have parted 
with their property on terms nnnsnally favourable 
to the shareholders of the new company. The 
capital of that company was a mere bagatelle — only 
100,00 
Old 
Need] 
bom ii 
his firn 
their p 
in fullj 

who stipulated that his firm should hold those shares 
until iheif could sell them at a premium ? 
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should engage the talented Mr. Hencoop as onr 
acting-manager, for five years certain, at a guaran- 
teed salary of 2000Z. per annum. As I was the 
largest shareholder, and as I had, or which comes 
to the same thing was supposed to have, more know- 
ledge of spiders than was possessed by any other 
man in the kingdom, I was unanimously elected to 
be the first chairman of the company. 

Since the unlooked-for downfall of the company, 
many malicious men have said that the shareholders 
were sacrificed to my crotchets ; but I throw back 
the insinuation with contempt. If, in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity, and in obedience to 
the instincts which were bom with me, I didnnsiat 
that the many millions of spiders in our employ 
should be fed, not upon real flies (which they cer- 
tainly preferred), but upon artificial flies carefully 
collected from all the fishing-tackle makers in the 
kingdom, and if the extraordinary cost of this bene- 
volent but noble diet did swamp us altogether, then 
humanity, and not I, must be blamed. Certainly 
the firm of Moneyspinner, Webb, and Hencoop, 
had no reason to complain for, after the partners 
had heard me propound my benevolent views at our 
Board meeting, they bought up, under feigned 
names, the entire stock of artificial flies in the 
kingdom, and then resold them to the company, 
at a profit of fifty per cent. Well might old Mr. 
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Moneyspinner say, at tke close of his well-spent 
life, tliat he had cause to be grateful for many pur- 
chased blessings. 

Still an appalling truth remains to be told. 
After six months of a chequered existence we went 
into liquidation. The realization of our assets was 
difficult, for there was no market jiLst then for 
spiders, and indeed most of ours had died. Mali- 
cious people have said that the artificial flies had 
not agreed with them. But I managed to return to 
the shareholders the sum of threepence per share, 
less twopence halfpenny per share, for the expenses 
of liquidation. Everybody said that this charge was 
very moderate and that Webb Junior, surveyor and 
accountant, to whom we had paid the money, had well 
earned it. Having accomplished this task and having 
received, what the shareholders, no doubt, considered 
to be their blessings, I betook myself to France, with 
the remnant of my fortune, and with the determina- 
tion to pursue in a foreign country those entomo- 
logical studies which had brought me so much 
pleasure and profit in my native land. 



PaET II. — ^DISILLUSION. 



AxTHOUGH, when I left England, my love for insects 
in general had undergone no diminution, my affec- 
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tion for spiders in particular was very considerably 
abated. When I thought of the sacrifices which I 
had made in my eflforts to reform their undisciplined 
appetites, and of the manner in which they had 
repaid me, I felt that if fate, the manager of this 
world's theatre, had cast me for the part of the 
British housemaid, I could have wielded the duster, 
and the Turk's-head broom, in such a manner as to 
win applause from even the most testy of British 
mistresses. It was with peculiar pleasure that I 
bethought me of La Fontaine's line : — 

" L'enfer ent produit la gontte et raraign^e." 

''The French,'' said I, ''are a discriminating 
people. When they wish to mark their disapproval 
of an oflFending class they do not visit the whole of 
the articulata with a comprehensive censure. I 
foresee that we shall get on very well together." 

I was ever of a sanguine disposition, and there 
was no one to warn me of the disappointments which 
were still in store for me. I was like Bomeo just 
before he received the news of Juliet's death. . 

"My dreams presaged some joyful news at hand. 
My bosom's lord sat lightly on his throne, 
And, all the day, an unaccnstomed spirit 
Baised me above the ground with cheerful thoughts." 

Ah ! why was I thus deceived ? or, since it was 
written that I must be deceived, why was I ever 
undeceived ? Well do the Spaniards say, — 
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" Desdichado 

e engaSado." 



I had not been two days in France when my 
fuith in tbe philosophical discrimination of the 
French received a nide, though not a final shock. 
I -was walking on the hilla near Ambletense, and 
looki 
untrc 
the n 
me f 

coop, when my attention was arrested by a vast 
swarm of lady-birds, which absolutely covered the 
shrubs, and trees, and stubble, and soil. I shad- 
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while, my patriotism rejected this consolation with 
contempt. '' Perish the ungenerous thought ! '^ 
said I ; '' never shall it be said of me, that I could 
tolerate the mutilation of a British insect by French 
mandibles. Let the Gallic lady-bird restrict her 
appetite to the consumption of the Grallic aphis, and 
leave the aphides of Albion to the lady -birds of that 
sea-girt isle ! '' Whilst I was giving utterance to 
these patriotic sentiments, a peasant had come to me. 
Being desirous of learning the French name for the 
lady-bird, I directed his attention to them, and 
asked him what they were. ''Oh I monsieur,'' 
replied he, " ces sont les betes du bon DieuJ^ His 
words filled me with horror and amazement. '' Is 
it possible," I asked myself, " that the nicely dis- 
criminating Frenchman can suppose himself to have 
discovered something divine in the sanguinary pro- 
pensities of these little assassins ? How strange are 
the hallucinations of men ! '' And I thought of 
the French hermit, who gave to Attila his title of 
^' Scourge of God,'' and of the benevolent English 
poet, who could bring himself to say to a merciful 

Creator, — 

Yea ! Carnage is thy Daughter " 

But another, and a fatal, final disenchantment 
awaited me. I was walking through the streets of 
8t Firmin, in which city I proposed to sojourn for 
a few weeks, when my attention was attracted by an 
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enormous placard, wluch set forth in conspicnoas 
capitals that a " Grand Oongrhs Insectologique " waa 
about to be held there. My heart throbbed with 
emotion. In England I had shunned the Ento- 
mological Societies, and eschewed the company of 
their learned but barbarons members. I shuddered 
when they asked me to examiQe, by the aid of the 
microscope, the ovipositor of the ichneumon fly, 
the antennfe of a butterfly, or the couutless lenses 
of which a beetle's eye is composed. "Why," said 
I, " do yon limit your anatomical researches to the 
bodies of my helpless, inoffensive friends ? If your 
scalpel can lay bare, and place before me, the organ 
by means of which, the promoter of public com- 
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insects wliom you have disembowelled, or into 
whose venous or alimentary systems you have in- 
jected various coloured fluids, or whose joints you 
have articulated, I turn from your pages vrith 
disgust, and say of them, with Mr. Tennyson, — 

May insects prick each leaf into a gall." 

My readers will have observed that I am very 
impulsive. Had I been less hasty, I should have 
read a little more of the large placard before I gave 
in my unqualified adhesion to the '' Oongres In- 
sedologique/^ I should have seen that it was to be 
accompanied by 

Un Concoubs des Insectes utiles et des Insrctbs 

nuisibles, 
and I should have made further inquiries. '^ Nui- 
sibles ? Nuisibles ? '' said I to myself, as I read 
the placard, ''what do they mean by ^Insectes 
nuisibles^? They must allude to the spiders. 
Spiders certainly do hurt flies, and I can^t deny 
that my spiders were ^nuisibles comme tons les 
diahles f' I laughed heartily as I said this. I 
told a friend afterwards how I had laughed, and 
he only said that Pope was right, for that 

" Gentle dnlness ever loves a joke ;" 

but I really couldn't see the point of his remark. 

I had no difficulty in gaining admittance to the 
Congress. A rumour had been circulated — I can- 
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not tell how, or by whom — ^that I was an English 
savant, who was bon pour lea inaectea. I saw in 
this phrase a pointed allusion to my tenderness 
for insects; but those, who used it, merely meant 
to imply that I possessed a knowledge of them, 
which might be useful to the Congress. When 
I entered, a seat was found for me on the platform, 
and I began intently to observe the proceedings. 
A- ballot was going on, in which all present were 
profoundly interested. The ballotting urns were 
placed before the president, who, with the help of 
some of those who sat near him, began to count the 
voting-papers. 

After a short period of intense and agonizing 
silence, he came forward to the front of the platform. 
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by crowning the tomtit ? and why did this little 
man bet on the sparrow in preference to the tomtit ? 
Surely I must have mistaken the place o£ meeting, 
and must have come to the Maison des Foue instead 
of to the Oongres Insectologique !^' ''Not at all/' 
said an Englishman, who also had been admitted to 
the platform, and was seated near me, ''not at all ! 
It is very simple. Our French friends wanted to do 
honour to the birdwhichis mostdestructiye to insects. 
It was proved to their entire satisfaction that a pair 
of tomtits will, taking one year with another, destroy 
120,000 worms or insects per annum. The sparrow 
ran the tomtit very hard, but, as it was shown by 
the friends of the tomtit, that the sparrow occasion- 
ally eats com, the tomtit won the day. I was sure 
it would be so, and I backed the tomtit I '^ and he 
actually began to shout as madly as anybody, " Vive 
la msscmge I La mesange est couronnee I A has les 
moineaux /'' 

I felt very unwell, and would fain have escaped 
from the room, but the crowd was so great that I was 
compelled to remain. 

When I had composed myself a little I found 
that the tribune, to use an official phrase, was 
occupied by the Phylloxera, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, by an opponent of that interesting insect. I 
had read so much of the charming labours of this 
little creature that I meditated a journey to that 
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part of the wine-country in which the results of those 
labours were most strikingly displayed^ and there- 
fore I listened with much attention to the Speaker. 
He was, evidently, deeply interested in the culture 
of the vine, and he gave us a most heartrending 
account of the condition of the districts which are 
allocated to the production of grapes. '' The vines 
of Vaucluse and the Var were already devoured; 
those of the ArdSche and Corsica were nearly gone, 
and those of the Loire, the Gironde, and the Gharente 
were threatened. No one could tell when or where 
this terrible scourge would stop.'' " What a pity it 
is,'' whispered I to my English neighbour, " that we 
cannot transport Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the Good 
Templars into the wine-districts. If they were true 
to their principles they must endeavour to convert 
the Phylloxera from the error of its ways. If they suc- 
ceeded in inducing it to be a total abstainer, they 
would have stultified themselves by preserving the 
grape. If they failed, and the grape disappeared 
from Europe, their raison d'etre would be gone. We 
should have them in a vicious circle ! " 

When next I took note of the proceedings the 
president was gravely informing the audience that, 
as there were between 80,000 and 40,000 varieties of 
hurtful insects in France, whilst most of the varieties 
were enormously prolific, it would be foolish to 
attempt to destroy them by human agency. 
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I thought SO too, and cried '' Hear ! hear ! '' in 
approval of his very sensible remarks. Not heeding* 
my interruption, he went on to say '' that France 
must call in the aid of her birds, and notably of her 
tomtit/' (Here he was stopped for at least three 
minutes by loud cries of "La mesange est couron^ 
nee!^') When he could again obtain silence, he 
admitted that the tomtit had been crowned, and 
that consequently, the Insectologistes had a right to 
expect renewed exertions from her. Still, he must 
be forgiven if he added that she could not live on a 
certificate, or an honourable mention, or even on a 
decoration/' (Here he was interrupted by cries of 
" C'est vrai!'' and " C'est Men dit !'') " France must 
throw her 8Bgis over the tomtit. The tomtit had, as 
their beloved Beranger had said, ^le doux besoin 
d'etre epovse et mere,^ '' (Here there were loud cries 
of " C'est beau ! C'est tries-beau /'') ''France must pro- 
tect the eggs of the tomtit from the gamin, and her 
full-fledged young from the ' Chasseur High Life/ and 
the tomtit would repay France a thousand-fold 1 '' 

I tried to close my ears against this terrible 
harangue, but I failed. 

Advancing to the front of the platform, and 

stretching out his hands to the audience, he addressed 

'these awful questions to us, in a voice which rang 

through the hall : — " Pourguoi prendre au piege Us 

mesanges, dont chague couple prend 120,000 vers et 
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insectea, en moyetme,;pov,T elever ses petita ? Pourquoi 
tuer Us araigneeg aillefwrs que da/na lee appa/rtements, 
puiequ'ellea detruiaent les mouches qui nous impor- 
tunent ? Pourquoi tuer la coccinelle (b^te du hon 
Dieu) qui se ^wwrrit de pucerons ? " ' 

I was mformed next day that, at this st^e of the 
proceedings, an Englishman fainted, but that, after 
he had been carried into the air and refreshed by a 
libenJ a^tplication of pomp- water, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to admit of his being removed to his hotel. 
I am inclined to beliere that I am that Englishman; 
at least, I cannot in any other way account for the 
state of my clothes, which were as wet as if I had 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A FRENCH PROVINCIAL TOWN ETGHTY TEARS AGO. 

The annals of a small country town will often afford 
us a clearer and more sliarply -defined picture of the 
course and progress of the nation than we can obtain 
from the more voluminous and important records of 
great cities. The canvas is not so large, nor are the 
figures so numerous, but the piece is less confusing 
to the eye ; we seize with facihty the situation which 
it portrays, and can find a moral in it, no matter 
how commonplace it may be. The springs of human 
nature are much the same everywhere, and the 
puppets are worked by the same wires, be the stage 
great or small. Self-love sends Achilles sulking to 
his tent, and drives Coriolanus to the Volscian 
camp ; for love and wine Mark Antony forfeits the 
empire of the world, and Charles Edward sacrifices 
three kingdoms. By ambition fell the angels, and 
by ambition has fallen a long line of schemers who 
have had nothing angelic in their composition. 
There are in every age, in every clime, in every ham- 
let, those who would have all men bow down to the 
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image TvLicli they liave set up ; nor are Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who commanded all men- to fall down and 
worship on the plain of Babjlonj and Mr. Lingen, 
who perpetually adjures the human race to let hiin 
divide it into classes A and B, widely different from 
each other. Each has hia image, or hobby, and with 
each the image is only another name for self. 

We have been drawn into these reflections by the 
perusal, in the PubUc and Free Library of Boulogne, 
of a collection of documents designed to illustrate 
the history of Boulogne in its connexion with the 
general pohtical history of France. The library to 
which we refer, whether we consider the number or 
the character of its books, the excellence of its cata- 
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has been sligbtly woanded^bat tbe assassin basbeen 
seized ; and every one wbo can turn his thougbts for 
one moment from tbe coucb on wbicb a monarcb^ so 
wise, so virtuous, and so diligent in affairs of state, 
lies wounded^ is speculating as to tbe names and 
position of Damiens' accomplices. Damiens steadily 
refuses to ehligbten tbem» He will not incriminate 
either tbe Parliaments or tbe Jesuits. Possibly be 
has had no accomplices^ and is too much exhausted 
to evolve them from his inner consciousness. For 
his hand has been burned by slow jQre ; the flesh baa 
been torn from his limbs by iron pincers ; molten 
lead, oil, rosin, and boiling wax have been poured 
into his wounds ; he has been dragged about for an 
hour by four strong horses, and, as the horses have 
required to be flogged to their work, he has had tbe 
satisfaction of hearing (if the sense of hearing were 
left to him) the compassionate ladies of Paris ex- 
claim, as they witnessed tbe spectacle, '^ Oh I the 
poor horses I Oh ! the poor horses ! '' However, he 
is dead, having told no one anything about his 
motives to crime, and having gained nothing for 
himself but an infinity of torture, and tbe honour 
of contributing half a line to one of Dr. Goldsmith^s 
poems. It is at this season that it occurs to M. 
Dauphin d^Halinghen, the Eang^s lieutenant-general 
in the Boulonnais, to have an effusion du coeur, an 
outpouring of tbe heart, on tbe subject of tbe Eang^s 
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convalescence. He addresses the Notables of the 
District (wiiuse president he is) at the commence- 
ment of their sitting, and he implores them to sus- 
pend their deliberations until they have heard him. 
'^ Who would have believed,'^ he says, '^ who would 
have believed, gentlemen, that the best of kings, 
the common father of the French nation, Louis the 
Well-beloved, could have been exposed to such an 
attack as that which has caused us such cruel alarm. 
O fury ! O rage ! O blindness of a perverse 
heart ! what virtues can we oppose to thy barbarity f 
What ! could neither the sweet countenance of such 
a merciful E[ing nor the majesty of his august brow, 
arrest thy parricidal arm ? Is it possible, gentle- 
men, that the nation can have nourished such a 
monster in its bosom? Is it possible that the 
French nation, so faithful, so attached to its masters, 
can have undergone the agony of seeing its love 
betrayed and put to confusion by so detestable a 
crime V 

This last effusion, we must observe, was merely a 
rhetorical artifice, for as Damiens was dead, and 
the King was well again, the worthy Lieutenant- 
General knew very well what was possible and 
what was not. But in this flight he had by no 
means shot away all his arrows ; for in the very 
next he depicts the fears and the sorrows of the 
Koyal Family, amongst whom he places Madame 
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de Pompadour, calling her ^^ La nouvelle Esther, 
whom it has pleased God to place near the throne 
for the salvation of France. It is probable that, 
from the first creation of Lieutenants-General, no 
more unsavoury comparison than this has ever been 
attempted. Passing over rather more than twenty 
years we come to another effusion du coeur. This 
time it is a Bishop and not a Lieutenant-General 
who pours out his heart. It is in December of 
1778, and Marie Antoinette, after some years of 
childlessness, has just been brought to bed of a 
Princess — ^afterwards the well-known Duchess d' An- 
goulSme. France is profoundly excited at this 
event. She has waited long for heirs to the throne, 
and sacrilegious people, Voltariens and Encyclopae- 
dists, have ventured to assert that the Eoyal couple 
would have no children; and now behold! these 
impious persons are suddenly confounded. 

The good Bishop of Boulogne is profoundly grate- 
ful for the gift which is, so to speak, in hand, but 
he has still a yearning for favours to come. He is 
not content with a princess, and urges his flock to 
demand from Heaven a son — a dauphin ! ^^ Demand 
of it,'' he says, ^'that it will realize our hopes, 
which are based alike upon its goodness and upon 
its sovereign power, which makes itself felt even in 
the depths of the Ahysmes du Neant, which calls to 
it non-existent as well as existent beings, and gives 
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from the beginning of all things, to generation after 
generation, such distinctions of sex as seem good to 
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an address. ''What spectacle/' he cries, "can 
more fittingly attract our attention, or interest our 
hearts, than that of the assembly of the three estates 
of the realm, laboaring in concert at the great task 
of augmenting public happiness. Equally dear to 
the country, their only dispute is how they may 
augment her glory by sacrificing everything to her. 
It is for her that the worthy order of the clergy 
lavishes a generous aid; it is for her that the 
nobility will shed all their blood ; it is for her that 
the Third Estate opens new channels for commerce 
and industry .'' And then, though he has begun by 
merely claiming an equality for the Third Estate 
with the estates of the nobility and the clergy, the 
speaker puts in a special claim, an ominous claim 
for the Third Estate, " It is at length recognized,^' 
he says, "that the power and the wealth of the 
nation consist, principally, in the resources fur- 
nished to it by those who cultivate agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts/' He sees that the empire 
of the many is at band, and he utters the thought 
of Chamisso,— r 

" For know without the Peasant we none of us had bread ; 
'Tis from the Peasant's hardy stock the race of giants are ; 
The Peasant is no plaything, child, no, God forbid he were." 

Nor are the members of the Third Estate slow in 
taking their share in the work of regenerating 
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society. The whole country is fired by the 
patriotism and the enthusiasm of the Girondists . 

In Boulogne, in the year 1790, a club, entitled 
'^ The Friends of the Constitution,'' is established, 
and of this club the editor of the first Boulogne 
almanac, which was published in 1791, writes 
thus: — ^^The town is indebted for this patriotic 
establishment to the civism of Messieurs l'Abb6 
Clery, Cavillier, and others. The object which 
these friends of the Constitution propose to them- 
selves is, to make the Revolution known and loved ; 
to propagate its principles; to direct the course 
of public opinion; to make the men who are in 
power comprehend the bent of public feeling; to 
watch over the happiness of their fellow-citizens ; to 
unite for the public good all intelligences and all 
ideas; to improve commerce and agriculture; and 
to succour the poor by the foundation of useful 
public undertakings/' ^^ This,'' says the editor in 
a crowning flight of enthusiasm, '^ this is what they 
aim at, and this is what they have done during the 
four months of their existence. They are trying 
now to organize a woollen factory, with a view to 
occupy the people. They have, at a single meeting, 
collected for this purpose a sum of 4000 Uvres from 
the Public. The Maire has given 100 Louis d'or. 
The limits of this almanac, dear fellow-citizens, do 
not allow us to enter into greater detail this year, 
but, dear fellow-citizens^ the benefits which these 
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patriots distribute amongst yon make you know 
them sufficiently! '' 

Nor were they alone in their good work. The 
citizens of the canton of St. Martin were especially 
active— one undertook to visit the sick poor gratuit- 
ously, another distributed prizes twice a-year at his 
own cost amongst the most diligent and attentive 
of the children in the public schools. These 
children, we are told, were made to study the 
declaration of the Assembly with respect to the 
rights of man ; and to commit to memory any other 
public instructions which the Assembly might issue. 
Every Sunday evening after vespers (for religion 
was not as yet abolished), the citizens of St. Martin 
held patriotic conferences in the hall of the Commune, 
and discussed the new laws which the Assembly had 
framed and passed. 

In the canton of Baincthum and Guestinghen, the 
Messrs. Delporte of Boulogne establish a sheep- 
farm, on land ceded to them by the municipality, 
into which they had introduced English sheep, which 
they feed and manage after the English fashion. 
The Messrs. Delporte had already distinguished 
themselves in this line. They were the first to 
bring the potato into general cultivation in the 
Boulonnais; and at a later period, in the year 1797, 
they founded the Boulogne Agricultural Society, 
which flourishes to this day, and has rendered 
important services to the country. 
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In 1790 and 1791 the people of Boulogne, and 
their popular representatives, the ^^ Friends of the 
Constitution,'^ were especially anxious to improve 
their harbour, and to accelerate the transit between 
France and England. In former days the harbour 
had been completely land-locked, as the hills of 
Outrea on the one side, and the hills of the Tour 
d'Ordre (an ancient lighthouse, the first erection of 
which is ascribed to Caligula) on the other side, 
approached each other so closely as to shut out the 
view of the sea from the Haute Ville. The harbour 
then ran as far inland as the Eue des Pipots. In 
the 16th century the English built forts for a large 
garrison near to the Tour d'Ordre, but in the 17th 
century the sea undermined these hills, which were 
in reality nothing more than colossal sand-banks, 
and swept away the lighthouse of the Romans, and 
the fortifications of the English. From that time 
the sea continued to encroach on the land ; the form 
and limits of the old harbour were entirely changed; 
and although two jetties had been built with a view 
to form a new harbour, they were so placed that the 
port was, in 1790, becoming every day more and 
more choked by sand. A Monsieur Butor formed a 
plan for the improvement of the port, and at the 
same time some officers of the Boulogne Post Office 
presented a memorial to the Chief Postal Administra- 
tion for the acceleration of the packet service between 
France and England. The editor of the almanac 
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patriots distribute amongst you make you know 
them sufficiently! ^' 

Nor were they alone in their good work. The 
citizens of the canton of St. Martin were especially 
active — one undertook to visit the sick poor gratuit- 
ously, another distributed prizes twice a-year at his 
own cost amongst the most diligent and attentive 
of the children in the public schools. These 
children, we are told, were made to study the 
declaration of the Assembly with respect to the 
rights of man ; and to commit to memory any other 
public instructions which the Assembly might issue. 
Every Sunday evening after vespers (for religion 
was not as yet abolished), the citizens of St. Martin 
held patriotic conferences in the hall of the Commune, 
and discussed the new laws which the Assembly had 
framed and passed. 

In the canton of Baincthum and Guestinghen, the 
Messrs. Delporte of Boulogne establish a sheep- 
farm, on land ceded to them by the municipality, 
into which they had introduced English sheep, which 
they feed and manage after the English fashion. 
The Messrs. Delporte had already distinguished 
themselves in this line. They were the first to 
bring the potato into general cultivation in the 
Boulonnais; and at a later period, in the year 1797, 
they founded the Boulogne Agricultural Society, 
which flourishes to this day, and has rendered 
important services to the country. 
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In 1790 and 1791 the people of Boulogne, and 
their popular representatives, the '^Friends of the 
Constitution,^' were especially anxious to improve 
their harbour, and to accelerate the transit between 
France and England. In former days the harbour 
had been completely land-locked, as the hills of 
Outrea on the one side, and the hills of the Tour 
d'Ordre (an ancient lighthouse, the first erection of 
which is ascribed to Caligula) on the other side, 
approached each other so closely as to shut out the 
view of the sea from the Haute Ville. The harbour 
then ran as far inland as the Rue des Pipots. In 
the 16th century the English built forts for a large 
garrison near to the Tour d'Ordre, but in the 17th 
century the sea undermined these hills, which were 
in reality nothing more than colossal sand-banks, 
and swept away the lighthouse of the Romans, and 
the fortifications of the EngUsh. From that time 
the sea continued to encroach on the land ; the form 
and limits of the old harbour were entirely changed; 
and although two jetties had been built with a view 
to form a new harbour, they were so placed that the 
port was, in 1790, becoming every day more and 
more choked by sand. A Monsieur Butor formed a 
plan for the improvement of the port, and at the 
same time some officers of the Boulogne Post Office 
presented a memorial to the Chief Postal Administra- 
tion for the acceleration of the packet service between 
France and England. The editor of the almanac 
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concludes his account of this pamphlet with the 
following remarks : — ^^ After this, can we be surprised 
that Mr. Palmer, the Controller-General of the 
English Post Office, has considered this memorial to 
be of the highest importance, and that he has given 
to the officers of the Boulogne Post Office the tribute 
of praise which they deserve ? " 

Amidst these graver labours there were mingled 
lighter and, perhaps, more congenial occupations. 
The entire administration of the district had to be 
reorganized in accordance with the new ordinances 
of the Assembly. There were innumerable new dig- 
nities to be conferred, and new places to be filled. 
It is not only in Imperial courts that men are found 

" To take delight in crowns, 
And purple boots, and sending forth of bulls, 
Aud dealing out of dignities, to wit 
Calling this man * Sebastos ' and that * CaBsar,* 
Bidding one worthy follower wear red hose, 

« 

Another hope tbe like advancement soon, 
And wear them mottled in the meantime." 

The names of all the new dignitaries and function- 
aries are duly given in the first Boulogne almanac, 
which is so comprehensive and minute that it begins 
with the names of the deputies to the Assembly, and 
ends with those of the sages femmes or midwives. 
Let us hope that the labours of these good ladies, 
who were nine in number, and who must have had a 
lucrative metier in a town of 10,000 inhabitants^ 
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were more successful than those of the deputies, 
many of whose offspring came to an early and 
untimely end. For now the French were entering 
into another and a sterner mood, and surrounding 
nations were looking on in amazement and wrath at 
their rapid progi-ess towards the reign of an armed 
terror. M. Leuillette, soldier in the National Regi- 
ment of Boulogne, who now pours out his heart to 
his comrades and fellow-citizens, is sensible of this 
growing disapproval on the part of other nations, and 
resents it. He is especially angry with the English. 
^' Our neighbours,*' he says, ^' who are too jealous to 
be sincere, are proud of their ancient liberty, but 
hold that this precious gift was not made for us, whom 
they dare to accuse of vacillation and frivolity. They 
can see in our Revolution nothing but the triumph 
of an atrocious and sanguinary democracy.'' 

M. Leuillette's address is printed by desire of his 
fellow-citizens, and he explains, in a foot-note, that 
the paragraph, which we have quoted, was aimed at 
Edmund Burke, of whom he says, ^' I was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Mr. Burke when, with a courage- 
ous hand, he pursued the tyrant of Bengal ; but I 
could not control my indignation when I saw the 
portrait which he has drawn of our Revolution." 
But the sky grows darker and darker. The cathe- 
dral is pillaged and partly destroyed by the Ter- 
rorists. The much-cherished image of the Virgin, 
which has been the object of so many pilgrimages. 
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is burned publicly. One of its hands is saved by a 
courageous devotee, and now adorns the restored 
cathedral, but even this relic remained in obscurity 
for many years before its preserver dared to bring 
it forth. Agents from the Committee of Public 
Safety in Paris visit Boulogne for the purpose of 
counteracting the plots which the citizens are sup- 
posed to be forming against the Convention. The 
meres defamille, when the Reign of Terror is over, 
have a great deal to say about these agents, who 
were named Demuliez and Darthe, " They signalized 
their arrival,^^ say the meres de famiHe, ^^ by the ar- 
rest of the postmistress of Samer, whom they cruelly 
put into the common prison of Boulogne, because 
when she was roused from her bed to find fresh horses 
for them sJie omitted to attach the tricolour to her nights 
cap.'' (^^ Bile avait omis d^attacher a son bonnet de 
nuit la Cocarde Nationale.'^) 

We have heard of an Englishman who was admitted 
to the Legion of Honour by the late Emperor, and 
who was so proud of the Cross that he wore it even 
on his night-gown, but we do not think that even he 
would have been more ready than the postmistress 
of Samer. ^' Still,^' as Chaucer says, ^' after darkness 
Cometh the glad morrow, so likewise joy is next the 
end of sorrow.'' On one happy day the news of the 
fall of Robespierre reaches Boulogne; the excited 
citizens assemble and pour out their hearts to each 
other; and, in the midst of their joy, citizen De 
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Gtss, printeeller, brings into tlie h^I portraits of 
Bobeepieire, St. Just, and Couthon, which are burnt 
amid loud acclamations. But the effects of the Reign 
of Terror cannot so soon be undone ; the poor friends 
of the ConstitntioUj Tvith their peaceful and patriotic 
schemes, have gone down into the flood neyer to 
rise again. For some years Bonli^pie is merely the 
head- quarters of the Army of Invasion. 

The almanac no longer contains the names of the 
civil functionaries. Even the names of the gages 
femmeg are expunged from its pages, and instead it 
contains nothing but a list of the Emperor's staff. 
The editor of the almanac ia disgusted, and declares 
that "cost what it may "he must procl^m Boulogne 
to be more " warlike than wise." 

Years roll on, and we once more find the people 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

THE PILQRIMAGB TO OUR LADY OF BOULOGNE. 

Every one knows the story of Our Lady of Boulogne, 
as it has been received for many centuries. Every- 
one knows that one night, somewhere about the 
beginning of the seventh century, the fishermen, 
on the shore now so crowded with pleasure-seekers, 
saw floating towards them over the moonUt sea a 
boat self -impelled, like that of the Lady of Shalott, 
and containing an image of the Virgin and child. 
While they were admiring the beauty of the image, 
the Virgin herself was appearing to the faithfiil, 
who dwelt on the hill where the Haute Ville now 
stands, and was warning them of the miraculous 
arrival of her image, and instructing them as to the 
manner in which they should receive and treat it. 
At what time this prodigious legend first came to 
be believed cannot now be ascertained, but for 
many centuries our Lady of Boulogne has been the 
patroness and protectress of the town, reigning for 
long periods with great splendour, but falling fre- 
quently into adversity, and suflfering as much from 
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fire as did Diana of the Ephesians. We have said 
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drawal of the image from the eye of Faith brought 
a fresh peril upon it in the shape of a rival image, 
which the priests of St. Wilmer set up in their 
church, as though it had been the real image. The 
struggle between the partisans of the two images 
lasted for twenty years — that is, just twice as long 
as the struggle — which was going on in Bussia 
about the same time — between those who espoused 
and those who opposed the claims put forward by 
four persons in succession, who falsely claimed to 
be, now Demetrius the lost son of Ivan the Terrible, 
and now the son of that Demetrius. The Sorbonne, 
however, which had decided so many' knotty ques- 
tions, came to the rescue of the original image in 
1630; and it was once more restored, under a 
solemn decree, to its place in the cathedral. Of the 
fate of the rival image there is no record, but its 
condition must have been as pitiable as that of an 
ex-Lord Mayor. And now there was to come on 
the original image a trial greater than any of those 
which it had as yet endured. In 1793, the cathedral 
of Boulogne was pillaged and burnt by the Terror- 
ists, and the image well nigh perished with it, one 
hand only being rescued by a faithful worshipper, 
who hid it away, until he could safely bring it forth 
for the adornment of the present cathedral, which 
was beginning to rise out of the ashes of its pre- 
decessor. Upon this solitary hand the good people 
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peril. How quickly would they teach the pilgrims 

to endure^ as Shakspeare has it^ — 

• 

** Th' inspector's wrong, the porters' contumely, 
The pangs of crowding, and the train's delay; 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
The third class from the ticket*taker take." 

How cordially would they, in concert with the 
directors of the Crystal F^aoe, organize a grand 
Pilgrimage Festival at that enterprizing commercial 
establishment, at which the entire system of foun* 
tains would symbolize the soaring aspirations of the 
pilgrims, and appropriate music would be performed 
by Mr. Manns' fiill orchestra and chorus ! 

With what fervour would Mr. Cole have laboured 
at the establishment of a " relic court '^ at the South 
Kensington Museum, and a competition in miracles 
at the International I It is clear the English re- 
formers have done to the shareholders of the railway 
companies and the Crystal Palace Company, and to 
the worshippers of Cole and all his works, an injury 
which can never be repaired. We are bomid to say 
that in the Boulonnais every one seems indifiEerent to 
those commercial advantages of the pilgrimage which 
our shrewder countrymen would not be slow to 
grasp. The pilgrimages are undertaken, if not 
solemnly, at least with simplicity and single-minded - 
ness. In them^ as in more mundane undertakings, 
the French passion for organization shines out 
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predominant^ To each little parish are allotted the 
hours of departure for, arrival at, and return from 
the cathedral, so that during about eighteen hours 
of the day the sacred fane is never without its con- 
tingents of worshippers, who pass and repass each 
other without hindrance or confusion. All through 
the prescribed fortnight you may see the little pro- 
cessions winding along the hill-sides or plodding 
steadily through the valleys. First comes the Suisse 
of the parish; then a sub-deacon with the cross, 
supported by the acolytes with candles j then come 
some of the male parishioners, with the emblematic 
banners of their church ; then a bevy of very little 
girls in white, with little green banners, on which 
various invocations to the Virgin have been em- 
broidered ; then a troop of older girls, also in white, 
and with long white veils, bearing banners appro- 
priate to the Virgin, or carrying on a hrancard a 
votive oflfering of flowers, or any heirloom of relics 
which their parish may be so fortunate as to possess. 
Lastly comes the choir, composed of boys from the 
village school, and supported by the schoolmaster 
and the parochial clergy, who, as they march along, 
vigorously intone a litany to the Virgin. In order 
to arrive at the appointed time, many of these pro- 
cessions have to set out at a very early hour; and it 
is impossible not to be touched by the fervency of 
the pilgrimfi, and by the cheerfulness with which 
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they bear up against their fatigue. It is, we must 
remember, no Paray-le-Monial spasm which impels 
them on their self-imposed task ; nor has that task 
the seductive charm of novelty. Most have taken part 
in it, and many have witnessed it in previous years. 
Nor is it undertaken only by the rich and idle, to 
whom, in the langour of satiety, religious excitement 
may come as a pleasing spiritual dram. All members 
of the congregation take part in it, and in the rural 
districts the number of adult male pilgrims is in due 
proportion to the number of women and children. 

We need not describe the service which takes 
place on their arrival at the cathedral. Suffice it to 
say that it is the same for all, and that at the close 
of each service the pilgrims are allowed " to kiss 
the hand of the ancient and miraculous statue of Our 
Lady of Boulogne, that precious fragment which has 
been spared by the fury of the Revolution.^' What- 
ever we may think of the teachers, and especially of 
the teachers in high places, who continue to inculcate 
a belief in that which, surely, must appear to them 
to be altogether unworthy of credence, we cannot 
refuse to sympathize with the humble believers, and 
to credit them with a sincerity which is not the less 
charming because it springs from simplicity of heart. 
The great day of the pilgrimage is that on which the 
pilgrims from the metropolis are assembled in Bou- 
logne. There is then a grand mass at the cathedral 
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in the morDiug, and a procession ttiroogli Boulogne 
in the afternoon, of all the parishes in Bonlogne and 
of the parish of Portel — the well-known fishing Til- 
lage. As many as five bishops have been known to 
take part in this ceremonial, which is snpported by 
all the religious and scholastic institutions of the 
town, and is looked forward 
tion by young and old. This 
place on the 23rd August ; c 
of Amiens and Arras) took p 
parations for it conld hardly : 
whole French hierarchy hat 
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always rewarded by an approving cheer. The 
artistic element, however, was not stronger in him 
than in the sacristan of Rheims, who once told us 
that the Sainte Ampovelle was " chic/' a most extra- 
ordinary mode of praising a time-honoured relic. As 
the hour for the procession drew near the streets be- 
came crowded^ but the crowd was quiet and orderly 
— so orderly that women and infirm persons were 
able to bring chairs from the adjoining houses, and 
seat themselves comfortably along the trottoir. As 
a rule the first rank of the sightseers was composed 
of women with babies^ of whom there was a pro- 
digious number. 

We do not propose to describe the procession in 
detail. Eight parishes took part in it, and there was 
necessarily a good deal of sameness in the dress 
— for even a French milliner cannot produce a great 
variety of eflfects if she has only blue silk and white 
muslin to work upon. Two troops of young ladies, 
thus arrayed^ resemble each other as closely as two 
swarms of white butterflies, and it is difficult to 
accord the palm to one or the other* Each parish, 
however, had some distinctive feature, and some of 
these we will endeavour to notice. It seemed to us 
that the parish of Portel (the fishing-village) con- 
tributed the most attractive contingent to the cere- 
monial. We regard the inhabitants of this village 
as the real aristocracy of the district, and we are not 
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sure that they, and especially the women, are not of 
the same opinion. They are said to marry only 
amongst themselves, and to associate but little with 
the people of the surrounding parishes. Many of 
them are very handsome, and all of them have an 
easy freedom of action, which is at once indicative of 
health of race. In their contingent was a band of 
matelottes mariees en costume. These stately dames 
were dressed in black silk or black satin, and with 
their elaborately frilled caps and heavy gold ear- 
rings, formed a most imposing body of matrons. In 
the parish of St. Martin we were most struck by 
the young women forming the Association of the 
Rosary and the Association of the Children of Mary. 
They all carried flowers and emblems of the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, and some were arranged in groups 
of three and five, with the letters forming the words 
'^ Ave Maria ^^ embroidered in flowers on their breasts. 
In the parish of St. Pierre was a group of boys 
dressed in imitation of sacred personages and saints. 
Among them walked one in a scarlet robe, with a 
crown of thorns on his head and bearing his cross. 
Hard by him walked John the Baptist, in a dress of 
sheepskin, camel's hair being as yet an objet de luxe 
in the Boulonnais. The same parish also contributed 
a band of very little boys, dressed as sailors of the 
French navy. These little fellows were in high glee, 
and brandishing their cutlasses and boarding-pikes 
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to the great delight of the spectators. The parish of 
St. Nicholas contributed groups from the orphanages, 
in which that parish abounds. A group of thirty- 
two orphan girls, dressed in dark blue (pupils of the 
sisters of St. Vincent de Paul), attracted much at- 
tention. With this parish also came two groups of 
old women and old men from the alms-houses of St. 
Louis. These aged creatures seemed to enjoy the 
sunshine and to appreciate the moral warmth and 
brightness of the scene. Let us hope that long use 
in former years had tempered the harshness of the 
Boulogne pavement to their poor old feet. We 
noticed that some benevolent souls had treated some 
of the old men to a pipe or cigar, which they smoked 
peacefully as they passed along. There were not 
wanting many little incongruities which added 
piquancy to the scene. The procession halted for a 
time, and, whilst it halted, we had under the window, 
at which we sat, the choir of a parish, which under 
the guidance of its cure and its schoolmaster was en- 
gaged in intoning a Litany. The cure was stout, 
rosy, and good-humoured, and could have played 
Friar Tuck with very little aid from the dresser. 
The schoolmaster, from his build, should certainly 
have worn a Geneva cloak and band. He was tall 
and lean, and not unlike Dominie Sampson. With 
the parish next following was a brass band which, 
during the halt, played secular music of a very jovial 
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turn. This naturally attracted the attention of the 
little choir, and threw them out so much that many 
ceased to chant ; while the rest got out of tune . The 
good cure had a fine bass voice and a good ear for 
music, and he was terribly disturbed by the sudden 
collapse of his choir. He beat time with his book ; 
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part of the procession. They were followed by a 
long train of Les Fideles, the congregations of the 
various churches, amongst whom several English 
ladies were observable. Then came the hra/aca/rd 
with the cherished hand, and after it the statue of 
Our Lady, from the present high altar of the cathe- 
dral; and then at the very end of the procession, 
and without any attendants, came the two bishops. 
And now ensued a spectacle for which we might 
look in vain in England. Whoever has seen a pro- 
cession in England has observed that, close behind 
it, there surges a sea of roughs, shrieking, swearing, 
and fighting, like so many demons let loose. Around 
the two bishops no such sea rolled ; but instead, there 
came upon them, as they passed, all the mothers who 
had been sitting quietly with their children, and who 
now brought them forward that the bishops might 
bless them. The worthy men went through their 
task with great good humour, and, indeed, seemed 
to enjoy it ; but if ever prelates earned the reward of 
a good night^s rest, that blessing must have been 
earned by the bishops of Amiens and Arras. 

On the whole, the ceremonial of the day was a 
festival rather than a solemnity. The procession 
was so largely composed of very little children that 
this was imavoidable. It would have been impos- 
sible to infusejsolemnity into these little creatures, 
as they toddled along, conscious and proud of their 
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finery; and we were glad to see that the good sisters 
who attended them attempted no such impossibility, 
but, on the contrary, infused buns and confectionery 
into them with no illiberal hands. But for these 
timely refreshments the little creatures could hardly 
have got through the fatigue of the long walk over 
a rough road, doubled as it was by that of the 
previous marshalling and dressing. As it was, they 
acquitted thenh^elves admirably, and a continual 
ripple of laughter ran along their ranks. If you ask 
us what was the moral of the procession, or what 
permanent good it was intended or was likely to do, 
we must reply very humbly that we cannot tell. 
Doubtless the colours of the flowers and of winged 
insects, and the songs of birds and the gambols of 
young animals, have their influence, though we know 
it not; and it may be that the innocent happy 
laughter of the children, and the bashful gladness 
of the girls, and the calmer pride of the parents ; 
the wintry gleam of delight which lights up the 
faces of the aged at these gatherings ; and the con- 
scious glow of satisfaction which those feel who have 
organized so much enjoyment, do not wholly die 
with the day, but ripple out, from year to year, 
in ever-widening circles of amity and good-will. If 
this be so, we will say of the Boulogne festival, 
Esto Perpetua ! '' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A EBrEODUCTITE CANDLE. 

There threatens to be a dearth of objects to which 
the pilgrim class of England may direct their adora- 
tion ; and^ in the circumstances, they may not be 
ungrateful for a suggestion that they should visit La 
Sainte Chandelle of Arras. It is true that La Sainte 
Ohamdelle has been in obscurity ever since 1793, and 
that its latest historian, writing in 1853, says of it, 
" II est cach6 et inconnu et le jour de sa rehabilita- 
tion ne semble pas encor venu ^' (sic), but this will 
make the task of the pilgrims all the more glorious. 
How highly privileged will they be if they succeed 
in rescuing a half-forgotten superstition from total 
oblivion I How happy if their modem learning can 
vindicate ancient ignorance I Who shall say that it 
is not reserved for them to operate a miracle ? It is 
true that La Sainte Chandelle has for nearly eighty 
years been relegated to a cupboard in the sacristy 
of the cathedral at Arras, and that even the sacristan 
has lost faith in it; but may not his want of faith 
have quenched the sacred flame ? May it not be 
that when he and the equally unbelieving vergers 
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have closed the door of the sacristy for the night, 
the lambent flame beams forth again through the 
keyhole of the cupboard ? May it not be that when 
the hand of a believer turns the key the delighted 
taper will once more shine out? Proceed, little 
pilgrims! proceed to attempt this august adven- 
ture : — 

" Still in yonr bosoms the sepulchral lamp 
Barns the slow flame, eternal though unseen ! " 

Do not let it burn unseen any longer ! 

For the further encouragement of the pilgrims, 
who, as the wisest of men said of the rabbits, " are a 
feeble folk,'' we will proceed to narrate the history 
of the Sainte Ghandelle of Arras. 

We shall establish for Arras a claim on their at- 
tention, if we tell them that as early as the fourth 
century St. Jerome noticed and commended its 
woollen manufactories. This alone marks its supe- 
riority over modern towns. It will be long, we fancy, 
before any saint commends the manufactures of 
Leeds or Bradford. At a later period, it became 
famous"^ for its tapestry, and gave its name to the 
hangings on the walls of old castles and baronial 
halls, with which Polonius became only but too well 
acquainted. At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Artois, of which Arras was the capital, was, with the 
surrounding provinces, devastated by a terrible pes- 
tilence. During long years of war the population had 
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been decimated and the fields ravaged ; famine bad 
come in the train of war^ and after the famine the 
pestilence ensued. It was called ifj /eu dea Ardens, 
and seems to have been a very virulent form of 
scurvy, the usual concomitant of extreme privation. 
The physicians, we are told, could find no remedy 
for it, but there was nothing miraculous in that. 
In their misery the people besought aid of their 
Bishop ; the Bishop appealed persistently to the 
Virgm to whom his cathedral was dedicated; and 
the first wonderful circumstance in this wonderful 
history was, that the Virgin did not answer the 
Bishop- (who was her own servitor, and was con- 
tinually addressing her) directly, but employed as 
her messengers to him two menestriers or trouba- 
dours, whose antecedents were scarcely calculated 
to inspire her with confidence. These men were 
named Normand and Itiers, and were respectively 
the favourite minstrels and house-poets of the Duke 
of Brabant and the Count de St. Pol. They had 
never met ; but in one of the musical and poetical 
competitions which were common in those days 
Normand, enraged that he was deemed inferior to a 
In-other of Itiers> had drawn his sword and killed 
him. We manage matters better now. In our 
day Normand would not have stained his own sword 
with blood; he would merely have induced a friendly 
Review to cut his rival up. To these two men. 
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Normand and Itiers, as they slept soundly in their 
beds in widely different parts of the country^ 
the Virgin appeared, and commanded each to set 
out at once for Arras and inform the Bishop that 
she had heard his prayers, and that, on the next 
ensuing Saturday, she would visit him, and brings 
with her a remedy for the sufferings of his flock. 

The two poets seem to have been considerably" 
puzzled at first by this vision. Doubtless they had 
been accustomed, in the construction of their narra- 
tive ballads, to study dramatic probabilities; and 
they may well have thought it unlikely that the 
Virgin would send them on a business in which they 
were not concerned, to a prelate with whom they^ 
were not acquainted, and with a message which she 
might have delivered much more impressively and: 
expeditiously in person. 

They tried, therefore, to banish the vision from 
their thoughts, but on the following night the Virgin 
appeared to them once more, and enjoined them, if 
they wished to escape severe punishment, to obey 
her commands at once. This time they obeyed her,, 
and set off on their journey to Arras. Itiers did not- 
reach Arras until the morning of the Saturday on 
which the Virgin had promised to appear to the Bishop, 
On stating his errand to the Bishop, Itiers found the^ 
good prelate in a very incredulous, if not hostile, 
frame of mind. '' Another man, a troubadour,^* he> 

s 
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said, '' had preceded Itiers by two days, and had 
brought the same story from quite a different quar- 
ter/' On hearing that Itiers also was a troubadour, 
he waxed very wroth, and began, like Dogberry, to 
think that they were '^ both in a tale/' Indeed, it 
would have gone hard with them if the Bishop had 
not let £Ekll, in the hearing of Itiers, that the name of 
the troubadour who had preceded him was Normand. 
On hearing this he recognized the name of the man 
who had killed his brother, and began to inveigh 
against him with so much virulence that the Bishop 
was persuaded there could be no collusion between 
him and the man whom he hated so much. The first 
care of the Bishop was to reconcile the two trouba- 
dours ; his second was to wait the arrival of the 
Virgin, who appeared at the appointed time, and 
brought with her La Sainte Chandelle, with the 
promised instructions for its use. These were, to 
say the least, very simple. The Bishop was, from 
time to time, to let a few drops fall from the lighted 
candle into water, and then administer the water, 
thus medicated, to those who suffered from the 
pestilence. 

History has not told us of what wax this candle 
was made, but our readers will remember that, when 
Hotspur was leaning on his sword after the battle of 
Holmedon was over, there came to him '^a certain, 
lord neat and trimly dressed,'' who, after a good 
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many irrelevant speeches, gave utterance to this re- 
markable maxim in surgery : — 

"The sovereign'st thing on earth 
Is spermaceti for an inward braise." 

May we not from this rather uncertain utterance of 
the " certain lord'' draw an inference a9 to the com- 
position of La Sainte Chandelle ? 

But the candle was now to give a still more mar- 
vellous exhibition of its power. To say truth, the 
evidence of its healing virtues is not strong or abun- 
dant. It by no means made a clean sweep of the 
pestilence, which endured for many years. But this 
may have been policy. Had there been no more 
sick to cure, the further manifestations of the mira- 
culous power of the candle would not have been re- 
quired, but as, on the contrary, the fever waxed 
fiercer and fiercer, and every day attacked new towns 
and districts, it became needful that the candle 
should develope fresh force, et qu'elle se serait mwe en 
quatre, as it were, to oppose its ever-increasing foes. 

Nor was it at all unequal to the occasion. In the 
first place, it never suffered diminution. If the 
Bishop held it awry when it was lighted, and it 
guttered, it was in no way reduced. But we will 
let the author from whom we have drawn this 
veritable information speak for himself. ^'Cepen- 
dant,'' says he, ^'Cependant La Sainte Chandelle, 
loin do se consumer et de diminuer de volume par 

s 2 
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Tusage si frequent que Pon en faisait pour benir 
Peau destin^e aux malades^ semblait au contraire 
fi'accroitre en volume, et de toutes les gouttes 
versees dans I'eau ou de celles que I'on en faisait 
tomber a dessein, avaient et6 form6es plusieurs 
cierges dont les ville voisines avaient 6te dot^es/' 
Our readers will perceive that this candle, unlike 
ordinary candles, was one which would prosper hj 
being placed in a draught. When the sacristan saw 
a " thief in it, he blessed all the saints, for he 
well knew that out of the ^' purses " and " winding- 
sheets '' which shot oflF from it he could stock 
many a needy shrine. '^ D'ailleurs,^' our author 
goes on to say, '^D'ailleurs parfois Teau sur 
laquelle etaient repandues des gouttes de cette cire, 
se coagulait aussi toute entiere, et qu^ajoutee a 
d^autre cire ^trangere elle formait de belles chandelles 
qui, elles aussi, jouissaient des memes proprietes de 
celle d^ Arras.'' 

We must believe that a good deal of '^cire 
etrangere '' was added to these precious drops, since 
no less than eighteen cities and towns received 
candles of equal merit from its truly inexhaustible 
supply. One of its earliest exhibitions of this power 
was also one of the most marvellous. Within one 
or two years after the arrival of the Sainie Chandelle 
at Arras the pestilence raged fearfully at Desvres, 
a little town of the Boulonnais. Eustache the Second^ 
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Count of Boulogne (brother to Godfrey de Bouillon), 
shocked by the sufferings of his people, went to 
Arras, obtained a few drops of wax from the precious 
candle, and having placed them in a barrel of water, 
returned homewards. As he drew near to Desvres, 
the horses which drew the waggon in which the 
precious barrel was placed refused to proceed further. 
After he had spent much time in trying to urge 
them forward, he was advised to turn their heads 
towards his own castle. He did so, and the horses 
went homewards with the speed of the wind. Per- 
haps, if the horses had spoken, they would have 
told him that this was not so miraculous as it 
appeared. 

On the following day he resumed his journey to 
Desvres, and met with no further opposition from 
his horses. But what was his joy, what was his 
astonishment, when, on the barrel being opened in 
the presence of the priests and principal citizens 
of Desvres, it was found that the water had 
coagulated round the precious drops, and that the 
barrel was quite filled up with a soUd block of 
wax, which afterwards became, as well it might, 
one of the most celebrated of the Saintes Chari' 
delles. 

Of course, whenever the Bishop and the Chapter 
of Arras imparted any of their precious store to the 
clergy of another Church, it was but right that the 
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recipients should make appropriate oflferings to the 
guardians of the parent shrine. 

After this had gone on for some time^ a sacristan 
of Arras, who had watched his colleagues, and had 
seen ^' how neat they spread their wax,'' bethought 
him that he should like to make a little profit out of 
it for himself, and accordingly stole and secreted 
some of the precious drops. No sooner had he done 
this than he became haunted by the fear of dis- 
covery. A dozen ^'corpse candles,'' all burning 
blue, could not have caused him so much terror as 
did the few grease spots which he carried about with 
him. In the extremity of his terror he determined 
to fly from Arras, and to endeavour to dispose of the 
wax in another country. He left the city without 
exciting suspicion, and travelled for some time iu 
tranquiUity, but in passing through the little town 
of Pecquencourt, he suddenly found that his boots 
were fastened to the ground. In vain he endeavoured 
to move them. In despair he drew his feet out of 
his boots, and lo I in an instant his feet were as 
firmly fixed to the ground as his boots had been. 
It was once our good fortune to dance with a young 
Irish lady, who informed us, as we led her out, 
" that her corns were that bad her feet stuck to the 
flure." The guilty sacristan was in much the same 
condition, but it was guilt, not corns, that held him 
fast. At length he could contain himself no longer ; 
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he longed to purge Idmself by confession, and he 
besought the bystanders to fetch the priest to him. 

Now it so chanced that the good clergy of 
Pecquencourt had long desired to have a portion of 
the Sainte Olmndelle of Arras, but had been too 
poor to obtain it. 

When, therefore, the priest came and heard the 
confession of the unhappy sacristan, he knew that the 
wretched man had been sent there to give to Pecquen- 
court the precious boon for which it could not pay, 
and, having relieved the thief of his stolen treasure, 
he placed it with due solemnity in his church. The 
sacristan now found himself able to resume his 
journey, and went on his way. As he durst not 
return to Arras, and as he had no longer any 
treasure to dispose of, he naturally regarded himself 
as a discomfited and ruined man, and he is said 
to have invented a famous proverb, which we 
modems have turned upside down, but which, as it 
came from his mouth, was ^^La Chcmdelh ne vaut 
pas lejeuJ^ 

As years passed on, the Sainte Ohandelle of Arras 
acquired a fresh property. It augmented or dimi- 
nished in volume according as good or bad events 
were about to happen. Thus in 1660 it was seen to 
grow prodigiously, apparently because the war 
between France and Spain was coming to a close, 
and because Louis the Fourteenth was about to 
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many the Spanisli Infanta. '^Enfin/' says our 
author^ ''en 1662 Faccroissement fut si consider- 
able^ que le cire rompait par le milieu la chasse 
d'argent^ et qu^il fallait d^aggrandir par une large 
bande de ce metal.*' We are inclined to think that 
this supreme effort must have weakened its &culties^ 
for^ when the time came for it to prophesy ill 
fortune for itself, it gave no sign. In 1758, 
Bobespierre was horn in Arras , yet tlce candle blenched 
not. Was it that it knew not of its danger ? or 
was it that it knew its generation was fitly as well 
as rapidly passing away ? Was it that it was as blind 
a guide for itself as it had been for others? or did it 
know that the ripening years had brought round 
the time in which it would be right for men to say 

to it, — 

" Ont ! ont ! brief candle ! 
Life's bat a walking sliadow ! a poor player, 
That frets and struts his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sonnd and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 

Its offspring have not been more fortunate : of all 
that it sent forth, not one is left. 

We commend the story and its moral to the 
attention of the English Pilgrims. 
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and excludes all that offends." — Bookseller, 

Christian Elliott; or, Mrs. Banter's Prize. By T. H. Comyn. 
With niustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price Is. Qd, 

** Full of quiet and tender feeling." — Daily Seview, 
" A useful story.**— Monthly Packet. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNET Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 4s. 

How to Make Bolls' FumitTire and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 ninstrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

"This capital little book will find delightful occupation for many 
holiday hours." — Nonconformist. 



BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Royal 4<o, price 3s. 6d each plain ; 7s. 6d, 
coloured; 10s. 6d. mounted on doth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing nnmerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
Super Royal 4to. 
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Tha EftToniite Fiotore Book. With several Hundred lUusti-ations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. E. Browne (Phiz), J. 
OxLBKRT, T. Lakdoer, J. Lekch, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, &c. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

ITotabUiA, or Cubioct and AicuBDra Facts about Maitt Tmiios. 

Explained and Hlastrated by John Tihbs, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 

price 6f. 

** There is a world of wisdom in this boolc— ererr papre tells of something 
that readers and thinkers will desire to know."— JLrf Journal. 

AnoMtnJ Storiei and TraditloiiB of Great Faxniliee. niustrative 

of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8yo, price Ts. 6d. 

" An interesting and well written book of many carious legends and his- 
torical facts."— Ltt«rary Churchman. 

VookB and CkxmexB of EngUah life. Past and Present. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8yo, price 6^. ; gilt edges, 

es.ed, 

** A book which onght to find place in one of the nooks and ' comers * of 
eyery library."— 2^ Betiquary. 

Strange Stories of the Awlnial World. A Book of Gnrions Con- 
tributions to Natural History. lUustrations by Zwecker. 
Second Edition. Post 8yo, gilt edges, price Qs. 

** Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and 
pleasure, &ere is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successftilin 
execution."— ^t^MMetim. 



Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Eingston's (W.H.O.) Three Lieutenaxitg ; or, Naval Life in the 
Nineteenth Centubt, (hevelltd boards, gilt edges, 7». 6cy 

........^ — Three Gommanders; ob, Actite Sebyice 

Afloat in Modebn Times, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6rf.) 

Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures op a 



Naval Offigeb dubino the Amebican Wab of Indi^endence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges. Is. ^d.) 
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Kingston's (W. H. a.) Thiee lOcUlliipmen (The). New Edition, with 
24 Illustrations by G. Thomas, Fobtch, etc. 

Ice Maiden and other Stobies. By Hans Ghbistian A2n>ERSBN, 
39 Ulnstrations by Zweckeb. (Gilt edges.) 

Journey to the Centre of the Earth. From the French of 
Jules Verne. Author of " Five Weeks in a Balloon," etc. 
New Edition. With 53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Memorahle Battles in English IQstory; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

" Of the care and honesty of the author's labour the book gives abundant 
-ptooV—Athenaum, 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. By John Timbs. 



Five Shillings each, Small Post SvOy cloth elegant; 

bs. 6d.j gilt edges, with Illustrations by ZwecJcer, Corbould, 

Lawson, Friob, and other eminent Artists, 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 

Pioneer. By Colonel Dratson, Author of " Tales of the 

Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 

'* From first to last, it is fiiU of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of tl^ people of South Africa and their mode of life.'*— 
Jfoneonjoi'mist. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilla. Marrtat Norris. 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
proved by the *nack in story telling she inherits from her nther.' *'— 
Art Journal, 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Ldbut.-Colonel Dratson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the North. By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 

Heroes of the Orosadee. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8vo. 

** The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilftillv narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young."— ^rt^A Quarterly, 

Home life in the Highlands. By Lilian Graeme. 
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Honifthold Stories from the land of Hofer, or, FopuLAfi Mtths 

OV TiSOL, INCLUDING THS BOSE GaBDEN OF EiNG LaSTN. 

John Beane of Nottingham, His Adtentuses and Exploits : 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
B7 W. BL G. Kingston. 

«Pull of exciting Adrentures, 'capitally told."-~Literary Churchman. 
Ont on the FUnpas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Henty, 

Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

*' Jnst the book boys like, and they will find, as ve did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down till all the young Settler's troubles and adventures 
have come to an end." — Oraphic. 

Ptitranaa, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of ** Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

" A clorer, well written book." — SritUh Quarterlv. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 
Talea of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

** A most pleasant and well written naxratiye of the Stuaria in their 
exile/* — Times. 
**A history as romantic as any iiOTel."—Saturday Bevieto. 

7oiing Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 

Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Hekty, 

Special Correspondent of the Standard. 

"Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its close."— Dat7y Jteview. 



Fcap. SvOj with Illustrations^ price Five Shillings^ gilt 

edges. 

Dalton'8 (W.) Lost in Ceylon; the Adventures in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. 

Elwes' (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Forest Life in Sardinia. 

„ Guy Bivers, or A Boy's Struggles in the. Great World. 

„ Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Boy's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) True Blue, or, The Life and Adventures 
OF A BRmsH Seaman of the Old School. 

„ Will Weatherhelm, or, The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
about his Early Life. 
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Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Fbanklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We trust Old England may eyer have writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children me noble lives of her greatest men.*' — Athenceum, 



Mission firom Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. By the late T. E. 
BowDiCH, Esq. New edition, with map of the route to 
Coomassie. Price be. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Eub Sauvage. Translated by Anna 
Blagkwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price 55. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrp. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 55. 

Stories firom the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5a. 



Four Shillings and Siappmce each, cloth elegant, toith 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, hs, 

Alda Graham; and her Brother Phillip. By Emilia Marrtat 

NORSIS. 

Book of Cats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By cTharles H. Ross. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachet. 

Castles, and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 

" Tme to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
. Weir."— 2%e Times, 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate." — The Queen. 

Fiery Cross, (The) or the vow op Montrose. By Barbara Hutton. 
Hlustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Story of the Great Taeping 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men distinguished 
nr the reoent History op our Country for their Talents, 
Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
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Oak Stairoase, (The) cr The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 
a NarratiTe of the Times of James II. By Mart and Cathbresb 
Lee. 

**Dcflcrvefl a special commendatioii. It is a charmixigly life-like and 
graceful story of the days just before the BeTolution."— (Tuariftiin. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emuia Marrtat Norris. 

Tiimmer'B History of the BoUns. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

" The delicious storv of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can hare for- 
gotten it I It is as fre^ to-day as it was half a century ago."^iirf Journal. 

" The illustrations by Harrison "Weir will tend to raise it eren higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery.'*— 27^ limes. 

Zipporah, the Jewish llaiden. By M. E. Bbwbher. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edgesy Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16m(?, cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Hairison Weir, 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine C. Hoplet. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

" ^iss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — 'JVnes. 

** Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
Tablet. 

Blind Man's Holiday, or Short Tales for the Nursery. By 
the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

„ My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 

„ Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Georoiana Craik. 

Cosmorama: the Manners and Customs of all Nations of the 
World desoribbd. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. L B. Aylmer. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussbll Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lore. By 
the Hon. Auoubta Bethell. 
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Facts to Oonreot Fanoiee, or Shobt Nabbativbs of Rbiuskablb 
Women. 

Faggoti for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanct. By 
Fetes Parlbt. 

Fairy Land, or Rbcbeation fob the Risino GENERAnoN, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thoi£AS and Jane Hood. Blnstrated by T. 
Hood, Jnn. Second edition. 

« These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study * Fairy Land/ *'—Blaek%oood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stories from the Realms of Fanct. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Oaiden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
UluBtrations by Sowerby. 65. coloured. 

Granny's WonderM Chair, and its Tales of Fairy Tdcbs. By 
Frances Browne. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lushington. 

** Enthusiasm is n«t our usual fashion, but the excellence of these stories 
is so greatly above the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration.''^iOA«ncBtim. 

Bappy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 
Lady Lushington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Bbtham Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnstrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Nnxsery Times, or Stories about the Littlb Oms. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Georoiana M. 

Craik. 
Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Bbtham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 

Kathleen Knox. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Hagic and Meaning. Written and Blustrated by Alfred 
Orowquill. 

Visits to Beeohwood Farm. By Catharine Cowfer. 
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71i/re$ Shittings and Sixpence plain, m cloth elegant, or tvith 
gilt edges, price 4^., wUh Illvstratiom by eminent Artists. 

Almeria's Castle, or Mt Eablt Life in India and England. Bj 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

" The Authoress has a vexy graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with 
wingnlar Yiyidness, the localities and modes of life she aims to describe."*— 
London Review. 

dementis Txial and Victory, or Sowino and Reapino. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette,** &g. 

laabePs DifficnltieB, or Light on thb Dailt Path. By M. R. Cabet. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. By M. & C. Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.(}.) Fred Ufarkham in Bnssia, or, The Bot 
Tbayellbbs in the Land of the Gzab. 

„ Hanco the Pemvian Ohiet Third Edition. 

„ l£ark Seaworth; a Tale of the Lidian Ocean. 

„ Peter the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Adyentubes 
IN the Abctio Regions. Sixth Edition. 

„ Salt Water, or Neil D*Abct'b Sea Lpv and Adyentubes. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, wmch makes th^ most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting readmg.*' — Era. 

** With the exception of Oapt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure." — Illustrated News. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinhad, or The Yabns of an Old Mabineb. 
By Mabt Cowden Glabke. Fcap. Svo. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Hahits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 

and Fishes. Second Edition. 

** Mrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are for the 
most part^first-rate. — AthencBum. 

„ AdYentnres in Anstralia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The AfUcan Wanderers, or The Wandebings of Oablos 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
My School Bays in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeunb. With 

Illustrations. Small Post 8yo. 
*' We can record our very high appreciation of this narrative. Girls will 

read it with interest, and heads of girls' sdiools study it with prott."— 

Literary Churchman. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipst Childben. Fcap. 8yo. 
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Millioent and Her Oonsiiis. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Author of "Helen in Switzerland/' etc. Second Edition. 

** A capital book for girls. Bright, 8parklin|r, and full of life, yet nerer 
transgressing limits of good taste and probabili^." — T/ks Guardian. 

Nortti Pole (The) ; and How Chabub Wilson Dibcovsebd It. By 
the Auth(»r of '^Realmi of the Ice King," &c 

Our Old nnole*8 Home; and what the Bots did thbrb. By 
Mother Cabby. With niustrations by Waltbb Gbanb. 

** The stor^ will tend to make both old and young more tolMunt of each 
other's peculiarities."— ^L^Aenowm. 

SoBamond Fane, or thb Pbisonbbs of St. Jambs. By Mabt and 
Gathbbinb IjBB. Authors of ** Lucy's Campaign,'* ** The Oak 
Staircase." Second Edition. 

" The eventfhl story of Charles the First's children, very well told." — 
Ath4nmum. 

The TrinmphB of Steam, or Stobibs fbom thb Lives or Watt, 
Abkwbioht, akd Stbphbnson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispera of a Shell, or Stobies of thb Sea. By Fbangbs 
Fbbeuno Bbodbbip. 

Wild Boses, or Sixplb Stobibs of Countby Lifb. By Fbances 
FBBBUNa Bbodbbip. 

Young GovemeBB (The). By the Author of ^* Gerty and May." 

Three Shillings and Sixpence each, 

BeirieB and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Wbstwood, Author of *' The Quest of the Sangenil." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price Ss. 6d. 

Bible ninstratioiiB, or A Dbscbiption of Manners and Customs 
FBOULIAB TO THE Bast. By the Rev. B. H. Dbafbb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. I^tto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Anqent Customs, Spobts, and Pastimes of thb English. 

Glara Hope, or The Blade and the Eab. By Miss Milnhb. 
Frontispiece by Bibkbt Fosteb. 

Bissections fbr Young Children. In a Neat Box. Price Ss, 6d, each. 



1. Joseph and Moses. 

2. OuB Savioub. 



8. mothbb hubbabd. 
4. Cock Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

« Dirtinguished by extreme deamcss and teems with information of a 
useftil and popular cnaracter." — Ouardian. 

Family BiUe Newly OpeBed (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 

Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

** A yery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.'*— j^cfwea^umo^ Times. 
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C H fmpBcw of Nature, and Objectis of Intebbst descbibbd DUBnra 
A Visit to thb Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one niostrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbdcmsb. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Ghablbs Swbtb, M.A. 
Snper-royftl 16mo. 

Hiitnrical Acting Charades, or Amusekbnts fob Winteb Etexinos. 
By the Anthor of " Gat and Dog/' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

** A me book for Chrittmas parties, and of practical Talue."—i7/ti«fra^eci 
Jfewt. 

How to be Happy, or Faibt Gifts. 

Inliuit Amusements, or How to make a Nubsebt Hapft. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We niffe parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chaptxk 
IS woBTH THX PKicB 07 THB BOOK.'* — (Atr Own Hregidc. 

Lizzie's Secret. A Stobt fob Ltttlb Childbsn. Written and 
Blnstrated by Adelaide A. Maouibe. 

"Told ia a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner.*'— ilH 
Journal. 

'Letters txam Sarawak, addbessed to a Ghild, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Gnstoms, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 

Han's Boot (The), and otheb Stobies in Wobds <»* One Stllable. 
Illnstrations by Habbison Weib. 

The IQne, or Subtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

lOght not Bight, or Stobies of the Dibootbbt and Gonquest 
of Amxbica. 

Hodem Sphinx (The). A Golleotion of Enigmas, Ghabadbs, 
AcBOSTics, Anaobams, Vebbal Puzzles, Gondndbums, Ac, 

Our Eastern Empire, or Stobies fbom the Hibtobt of Bbitish 
India. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The): a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbeenwood. With Illustrations by EbnestGbisbt. Small 4to. 

** More than amusing.**— tSoturifaj^ Reviaw, 

"Ably supported by Onset's drawings."~.itAen(etfm. 
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Buzz a Buzz, or Thb Bbbs, from the German cf William Busgh. 
By the Author of " My Bee Book." With 135 Ulustraiions. 

FamiliAr Natural History. With 42 lUustrations by Hakribon 
Wbdel 

♦i»* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Anhnals and Birds.** 28, each, plam; 2«. 6d. coloured. 

Little Ohild'B Fable Book (The). Arranged progressively in words 
of One, Two, and Three SyUables. Sixteen Page Illustrations 
by Gboboina Bowbbs. Small 4to. 

Old Nnrse's Book of Bhymes, JiIlgle^ and Bittlee. Illustrated 
by 0. H. BiaiNBTT. Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 



Three Shillings plain] Foxcr Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured^ gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest, or Hhtmbs with Rsasqn. By D*ABor W. 
Thompson, niustrated by Chables Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits fob Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Price Three SliillingSy or with gilt edges. Three Shillings 

and Sixpence. 

Onr Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Gampaions and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Abmt during the Reion of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoiua. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an account of the Abtssiniak 
Expedition. Fcap, 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 

Deeds of the British Nayt. With Frontispiece. Third 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

« These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a If elson or a Wellington." 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. 

Pictures of Girl Life. By Catherine Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8yo. 
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Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoki in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BiRKET Foster. Price Ss. 



Two Shillings and Siixpmce plain^ or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured and gilt edges^ Super Royal 167WO, cloth 
elegant, with Illustrations hy Grane^ Absolon, Elwes, Phiz, 

Wevr, Keyl, and others. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Came of It: a Fairy Tale. 

Angelo, or The Pine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldinb 

E. Jbwsburt. Second Edition. 

"As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day.'* — 
Examiner. 

Cat and Bog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blnstrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Bay of a Baby Boy (The> By E. Beroer. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how thet were Cured. By M. 
and K Kirby. Third Edition. 

DoU and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Seraphina. 

By the Author of " Cat and Dog.** Fifth Edition. 

Early Bawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or a Wallet of Wokders. By Katherinb Knox, 
Author of " Father Time's Story Book." 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Birds litbd at Greenlawn. By G. 
M. Fenn. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Gerty and May. TMrd Edition. 

« A charmine book for children. Though the story is full of ftin, the 
moral is neyer lost sight oV^— Literary Churchman. 

By the same Author. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Onr White Violet Second Edition. 
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Snimy Days, or A Month at thb Gbeat Stowe. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

Jnlla Maitland, or Fbidb goes befobb a Fall. By M. and E. 
Ktkby. 

Lee (BIrs. E.) Playing at Settlers, or Thb Faggot House. 

„ Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Boings of Aninmia. 

live Toys, or Anecdotes of cub Foub-legged and otheb Pets. 

Neptnne: or The Autobiogbaphy of a Newfoundland Dog. 

By the same Author. 
Odd Stories about Animals; told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Illustrations by Weib. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Third Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tnppy, or The Autobiogbaphy of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Habbison Wehu Third Edition. 

Norxis (Emilia DIarryat) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The GnHiDBEN's Escape. 

Children's Pio-Nio (The), and what came of it. 

Oeoffiry's Great Fanlt. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stobies for my Little Fbiends. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

Seaside Home, and the Smugglebs' Cave. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Fobbbt. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Tbuth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbebt. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d, each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
RiCHABD Doyle. 

" In Doyle*8 drawings we haye wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of children;" — Illustrated Times. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 



Stories of Julian and His PlayfellowB. Written by his MAimA, 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Fifth Edition. 
** A combination of quiet humour and sound sense.'* — Lady's Newspaper. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb LnTLs Qnu. who knsw what was 
QOIKG TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kirbt. Second Edition. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence^ with Ultcstrations, cloth 
elegantf or with gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and heb Gbeat ITnclb. By 
Lisa Lookyeb. Fcap. 8yo. 

'* It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning News, 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," " Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Da Gnesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By EmHiB db 
BONNECHOSE. Translated by Mabgabet S. Jeunb. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them." — Literary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Fbancbs 
Osbobne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts,*' &c. 
" Oharmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal, 

From Feasant to Frince, or The Lifb of Alexandeb "Pbssck 

Henschikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

"A charming Kussian talo, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."^ 
Daily Review, 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 

Author of "The Channings," etc. 

*< There is a fudnation about Mrs. Wood's writings ftom. which neither 
old nor young can escape."— J?ejr< Messenger* 

Bavenport'i (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
Our Birthdays, and How to Ii^bovb them. 
The Happy Holidays, or Bbothebs and Sistebs at Home. 
The Holidays Abroad, or Rioht at Last. 



»» 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Chfldren of the Olden Time. By the Author of <* A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Bpy'B Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 

useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Ljlndslls. With 

Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

"A new and yaluablo form of endless amusement." — Nonton/ormigt. 
**'We recommend it to all who haye children to be instructed and 
amused.' ' — JEconomist. 

The Oirl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recreation. By E. 
and A. Landblls. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect magazine of information.'*— /</tu^ra<^ Ifews of the World, 

Black and White Fictnie Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nnrsery Nonsense, or Rhymes without Reason. By D'Abct W. 

Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, gilt edges^ is. 6d, 

« The fiumiest book we have seen fer an age, and quite as harmless as 
hearty."— i>a«7y Seview, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter.'* 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, toith Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on cloth. One 

Shilling extra. 

Careless Chicken (The). By the Babon Krakemsides. Illustrated 
by Alfred Cbowquill. 

Fanny Leaves for the Yonnger Branches. By the Bason 
TTTtAgnafgmTta, Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Senior Owl of lyy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Nursery Fun, or The LrrrLE Folks' Picturb Book. The Illus- 
trations by 0. H. Bennett. 

Fictore Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

Speotropia, or Surfbisino Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 

Edition. 

<< One of the best toy books we hare seen."— ^Mftiffum. 
*' A deyer book. The illusions are founded on true sdentifio principles." 
^-Chemical Netos, 
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NEW AND POPULAB WOBES 



The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. Fonrth 
Edition. 

« The illostratioiiB are intensely humorous/' — The Critic. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCoNNSLL, with Verses by Thomas 'Hood, 

** Ludicrous and amaaiig.**-~llltt8trated Tinut. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Chit Chat, or Shobt Tales in Shobt Wobds. 

Conyersations on the life of Jesus Christ. By a Motheb. 

Easy Lessons, or LEADixa-STBiNos to Knowledge. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons fob Childben. 

Good in Everything, or The Eablt Histoby of Gilbbbt 
Habland. By Mrs. Babwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Beader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob heb Little Boys and Gibls. 
Fifteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Leesons, fob heb Little Boys and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame db Chatelain. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, fbom Natubb and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be found anywhere." — Spectator. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Babwell. 

Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfathsb 
Gbey. Fourth Edition. Eoyal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each. 

OoBfeflcdons of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Fbanoes Poweb Gobbb. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

How to Make Bolls' Fnmitare and io Fnndsh a Doll's House. 

With 70 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

niustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landblls. 

Bhymes and FictareB about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Ck)AL8, 
AND QoLD. By William Newman. Seyenty-two Illustrations. 
Price 2$. plain ; Zs, ScL coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dL plain ; Is, coloured, 

Sunday EveningB with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amnsements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

Key to Knowledge, or THmas in Common Use sibiply and 
shortly explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clmnsy Boy Ornsoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fables, arranged pro- 
gressively in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Young Vooalist: a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mounoey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2«. imitation 
cloth ; or 3^. Qd. hound in extra cloth, giU edges, 

"These Lyrics are sdected and composed fbr children who are too young 
to sing op^»tio or romantic songs or too old for those founded on ntcrsery 
tales, llie melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the Toioes 
may not be injured by practice at an early age.**-^Bxtract from Pre/ace. 

" Arranged with the best possible taste and skill.''-~ift<«<M^ World. 



One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with Illus- 
trations, 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Fbux and his Sister Serena. 

Among the l^rigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 
Bowen. 

Animal Histories. The Doo. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Brave Nelly ; or. Weak Hands and a Wilung Heart. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Banter's Prize. 
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Female Chiistiaii Names, and their TsACHiNas. By Mrs. 

Bbompield. Gilt edges. 
Grandmamma*! Belies, and heb Stobies about them. By £. E. 

BowxN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 

Donkey," ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 
Holiday TaJes. By Flobengb Wilfobd. Author of << Nigel 

Bfl^ram's Ideal," etc. 
Humble Life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 

" Gerty and May," &c, 
KingBton's (W. H. G.) Child of fhe Wreck: or, The Loss of 

THE ROTAL GbOBOE. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventubes op 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. 
Lady Stoddart'i Scottish Tales. 
Little Lisette, the Obphan of Alsace. By the Author of ''Louis 

Michaud," etc. Second Edition. 
Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 

Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 
Poetry uod Nature. Shobt Poems and Tbimmeb's Intboduction. 
Tales for Boys. Habbt's Holiday, and Neyeb Wbono. 
Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicesteb's School, and Rioht andWbong. 
Trimmer's (Hrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 
Trimmer's (Hflrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 EngraTings. 
Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 

Hon. Mrs, Du ndas. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Cloth 

JSox, Ids, 
A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddabt. 

2. Mis. Leicester's School. By Chables and Maby Lamb. 

3. The History of The Robins. By Mbs. Tbimmeb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Young Disputant; and **It was only 
in Fun." 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. By Mbs. 

Tbimmeb. 

10. Right and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jeffebys Taylob. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

27ie above may be had^ Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. 6d. each. 
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Johnny Miller; or Tbuth and Persevbbance. By Frakcis Weiss. 
Price Is, 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henbt Bdssill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6d, coloured. 
** XJnoommonly deyer— some wonderftil effects are produoed." — The Presi. 
Nine lives of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Bins- 
trated by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-fonr Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price 1#. 

** Bich in the quaint humour and fiEinov that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enliyenment of children/*'-ii[ramtn«r. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. 

"One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt." — Nfmconformiat. 

Bhoda; or, Thb Exobllengb of Charity. Fourth Edition, price \s. 

Short and Simple Prayers, tor the Use or Young Chudren. 
With Hymns. Eighth Edition, price Is. 

DUEABLE NUESERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates. One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet of Goodt Two 
Shoes. 

2. CiNDBBELLA. 

8 GoGK Robin. 

4. Courtship of Jenny Wren. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 

6. History of an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Rhymes for Little 

Folks. 

9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frouc. 

11. Puss in Boots. 

12. Old Woman AND her Pio. 

18. Tommy Trip's Museum of 
Birds. 



The Oowdip. Is. plain; Is.Qd I The Daisy. Is, plain; Is.Sd. 

coloured, i coloured. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Yonng. Price Is, boards, Is, 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Price Silence each. Plain ; One Shilling , coloured. 

1. British Animals. Ist Series. 

2. British Aniimtltt, 2nd Series. 

8. British Birds. , „, , „ 

.-,. A.i tM.cs' I Blnstrated by Harrison 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. \ _ "^ 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. 
€. Foreign Birds. 
7. The Fann and its Scenes. 
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8. Tlie diyerting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly'i BalL 

10. HiBtory of Joseph. ^ 

11. History of Moses. I Dlustrated by John 

12. life of onr Saviour. j Gilbbbt. 

13. Miracles of Christ. J 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret; or, How to Make Home Happy. Thirtieth 

Thousand. 18mo, price 6<L 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. Eighteenth 

Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents; or. The Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
BuBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to>day, Trust to-morrow; a Story illustrative of the Evils of 
the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth 
Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or. Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d. 

Home Difficulties; or. Whose Fault is it? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Price 4cf. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2d, 



TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMEa 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W.H.G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4d. 

1. The Miller of Hillhrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Meechanivan. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life Underground ; or, Dick the Coluert Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or. The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Boaxd a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Snnnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

The Work may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is, 6(f. each, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Bs, 6d. each. 
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His name 'was Hero. By the Author of '* The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Six W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is. sewed. 

By the same Author. 
How I Became a Oovemeai. Third Edition. Price 2«. cloth ; 28, 6dL, 
gilt edges. 

Bioky-Birds: a True Story. Third Edition. Price 6d 

My Pretty Pubs. With Frontispiece. Price 6cL 

The Orateful Sparrow : a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6d 

The AdyentnreB of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price Bd 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price 6d, 



HISTORY. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

True Stories firom Modem History, from the Death of Charlemagne 
to the present Time. Eighth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthibb, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3s. 6d] or on 
a Roller, and varnished, Ts. 6cL 

Mrs. Trimmer^s Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbr. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 6s. cloth. 

Bhymes of Boyalty: the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Yiotobia ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. doth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



The Fiiit Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Reid. Fourth Edition, revised. 18mo, 
Is. sewed. 

« One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Qeegraphy we 
have met iri1ik.'*'^£duoaUonal Timet, 
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Gavltier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illaatratiye of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, Ss, 
cloth. 

Bailer's Onfline llaps, and Key, or Gboosafhioal and Biooiul- 
PHIGAL EzEBOiSES ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butleb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butleb. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, revised, 4s. 

Pictorial (Geography. For the use of Children. Presenting at one 
view Illustrations of the various Qeographical Terms, and thus 
imparting clear and definite ideas of their meaning. On a 
Large Sheet. Price 2s. 6d, in Tints ; 5s. on Rollers, varnished. 

Tabular Vie^TS of the Geography and Saored History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 



GRAMMAR. 

A Compendious Granunar, and Philoloqical Hand-Book of the 
English Lanouaqe, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John Geosoe 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

** A real and very usaful accession to the list of English manuals." — 
£dueational Times. 

"We are not acquainted with any single volume that in sudi a small 
compass contains so much useful information.*' — Scholastic Register. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training €k>ll^es, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers.''— iTa^tona/ Schoolmaster, 

Grammar made Intelligible to Ghfldren. New and Revised 
Edition. By Geobob Dabnell. Price Is, cloth. 

Ftosing Simplified : an Introdnction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons 
to each. By Thomas Dabnell. Third Edition. Price Is, 
cloth. 

" Sound in principle, singularly felicitous in ezamnle and illustration ; 
and the boy that wiu not learn to parse on Mr. Darnell's plan, is not likely 
to do so on any other." — Morning Post. 

The Child's Grammar. Mrs. Lovechild. Fiftieth Edition. ISmo, 
9d, cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Cubbent Iicpbofbietibs 

of Exfbession in Wbitino and Speaking. By Pabbt 

GwTNNE. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p's and q*s should ocmsult this little vdome." 

OenUeman*s Magazine. 
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Eftny Haw]d2i8*8 H-^ook; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H*8. Frontispiece by H. Wbib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6<L 

** No funilv or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, ahoiild be without this merry manual."— .^Lrt Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 840 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6d.\ Illuminated Coyer 
and Title, Is. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

Axithmetio made Intelligible to GhildreiL By Gbobob Dabmell. 
Price Is, 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Ezahimer's Assistant. 
Specisdly adapted, by a novel arrangement of the subject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol. Sixth Edition, with a complete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, Answers Is. 6d, 
Key with Solutions of all the Examples, price 4s. 6d, 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Second 
Sedition. 8yo, price 2s, 6dL cloth. 
\* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6dl cloth. 

Theory and Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measores. By Professor Leone Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is.; or on cloth boards. Is. 6dl 

" No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

** The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — £dttcational Reporter. 

*•* The educational Code of 1871 prescribes that in all Schools the 
Children in Standards Y. & YI. should know the principles of tiie Metric 
System. 

The Essentials of Cteometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Classes, &o. 
By J. R. MoRBLL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., cloth. 



ELEMENTAET FEBNCH WOEKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 
By a Fbbnch Lady. Eighth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 

Les Jennes Narrateuxs, ou Pbtits Contes Morauz. With a Key 
to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 
2s, cloth. 
** Written in pure and easy Ftenoh.*'— ifomm^ Poet, 

»■ ■ 
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The Pictorial Frenoh Graminar. For the use of Children. With 
80 niustrations. Second Thousand. Royal 16mo, price Is. 
sewed; Is, 6d. cloth. 

Bowbotham'i New and Easy Method of Tiearning the French 
Genders. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's Frenoh Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 
Vooabnlary and Dialogues, for the nse of Beginners. New 
Edition. Price Is, 



BLEMENTAEY GEEMAN. 

Per Schwatzer, or Thb Prattleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 



A Short and Certain Bead to Beading. By Gboroe Darnell. 

Price OcL cloth. 
The Modem British Plutarch, or Lives of Men distinouished 

IN THE REGENT HlSTORY OP OUR COUNTRT FOR THEIR TaLENTS, 

YiRTUBS, AND AcHiEvsMBNTS. By W. 0. Tatlor, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand, is. 6d. ; or Ss. gilt edges. 

Little hy Little: a Series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of 
Beading Music. By the Author of "Conversations on Har- 
mony." Second Edition. Oblong 8vo, price 35. 6d, cloth. 

" One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared." — 
Charlet Steggall, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Every-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the frin- 
dPAL Animal, Yegbtable, and Mineral Substances in 
COMMON USE. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is, 6d, cloth. 



it 



' A little encydopsBdia of useftil knowledge, desenring a place in every 
juvenile library."— J^pan^^/u^ Maffaanne. 



GEOEGE DARNELL'S COPY BOOKS. 

These Copy Books are the production of an experienced School- 
master ; they insure the progress of the learner, and greatly lighten 
the labours of the teacher. The copies gradually advance from a 
simple stroke to a superior small-hand. Their gieat variety secures 
attention, and prevents the pupils from copying their own writing 
as in books with single head lines. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d each. 

Foolscap, Twenty-four Numbers, Bd. each. 

Univbrsal, Sixteen Numbers, 2d. each. 

"For teaching writing I would reoonunend the use of Darnell's Copy 
Books. I have noticed a marked improyement wharever they have been 
wmA,'*— Report of Mr. Move {Jfational Sooietif's Organiser cf BchooU) 
to the Woreeeter Diocesan Board o/Sdueation. 
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